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PREFACE 



Like a good bodily carriage, the facile use of merely one's 
own speech is the result of much laborious instruction 
and discipline; and the method of initiation into the 
subject of grammar, as in all matters of training, is of 
the greatest importance to the power and extent of future 
acquirement. The aim of this book is simply to conduct 
pupils as far as the analysis and parsing of ordinary 
constructions, at which point the further pursuit of the 
subject becomes a special study. Up to that point, how- 
ever, grammar is necessary to every person, because the 
due analysis of speech lies at the root both of all intelli- 
gent reading of others' thoughts, and of any adequate 
expression of our own. 

There is no sounder way of leading learners to appre- 
hend grammatical distinctions and relations than, after 
concise instruction has been given on any point, to enforce 
and illustrate it by examples from good authors. Hence 
it has been the writer's aim to put forth a book which 
should serve as a means of grammatical drill, consisting 
of a bare framework of instniction, and a large body ^^ 
really workable exercises. 
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The exercises are framed to illustrate great principles 
rather than over-refined distinctions, and the sentences in 
them have been chosen from standard literature ; first for 
the sake of authority, and then with the purpose of at 
once stimulating the learner's mind by aptness or beauty 
of expression, and of relieving the teacher's labour by 
recalling the pleasures of previous reading. 



High School, Literpool Institute, 
Liverpool, Octoberj 1878. 
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PART I. 



ANALYSIS OF SIMPLE SENTENCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

On the Simple Sentence. 

§ 1. Simple sentences have three forms ; namely, 
of— 

1. Assertion, Brutus stabbed Caesar. 

2. QitestioHy Did Caesar deserve death ? 
Command, Do thou likewise ! 

3. ■ or 

' Wish, Long live the King ! 

The relations of words to one another in a sentence 
are the same whatever the form of the sentence 
may be. 

Sentences must begin with capital letters, and be 
separated from each other by full stops, by marks 
of question, or by marks of exclamation. 

§ 2. Every sentence has two parts : the Subject 
and the Predicate. 

[The subject stands for what is spoken about, and 
the predicate stands for what is said about it.] 

§ 3. A single-word subject is called a noun, and 
a single-word predicate is called a verb. 
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Simple Sentences: 



Even the shortest sentences must therefore contain 
at least two words, a, noun and a verb. Such sen- 
tences stand thus : 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 


Seasons 

Time 

Children 


return. 

flies. 

grow. 



§ 4. Many verbs, called Transitive, cannot make 
a predicate by themselves (like those in § 3), but 
must be followed by Objects. (§ 41.) 

[Objects stand for things which receive the action 
expressed by the verb.] 

A single-word object is a noun, like the single- 
word subject. 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 




VERB. 


OBJECT. 


David 

Caterpillars 

Grief 


slew 

eat 

aids 


GoliatL 

leaves. 

disease. 



§ 5. Copulative Verbs also cannot make predicates 
by themselves, but require to be followed, not by 
objects, but by nouns which stand for the same thing 
as the subject, or by words which describe it. 

e,g. Sheep are animals. The work proved difficvlU 

Copulative verbs, together with their complements^ 
may be taken as equivalents of other verbs. 



e.g. Serpents are creepers 
Thousands are mourners 
Music is delightful 



Serpents creep. 
Thousands mourn. 
Music delights. 



Sim/pie Sentences, 
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Such sentences stand thus : 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATB. 




VBRB AND COMPLXMKNT. 


OBJKCT. 


Serpents 

Thousands 

Music 


are creepers, 
are mourners, 
is delightful. 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



§ 6, Sentences are often untrue or fail to express 
our meaning unless the subject, verb, or object be 
modified by words which serve to limit its meaning. 

Words that modify the meaning of a noun are 
called Adjectives ; and such as modify the meaning 
of a verb are called Adverbs. 

e,g, "Boys remain dunces" is a sentence that is 
not quite true; but there is no objection to the 
modified statement : 

8ome boys remain dunces, 
(or) Boys often remain dunces. 

Note. — In tabulated analysis, adjectives serving 
to nouns, and adverbs serving to verbs, may be 
written smaller, and set half-way under the words 
which they modify. Thus : 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATB. 




▼XRB AMD COMPLBMKlffT. 


OBfSCT. 


Boys 

1 some 

Boys 


remain dunces, 
remain dunces. 

1 often 


... 
t • « 



§ 7. When no single word will modify the meaning 
of another precisely as we wish, we use a preposition 
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and a noun (§§ 17, 12), which together form a com- 
posite adjective or a composite adverb. 



BUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 




VBBB. 


OBJECT. 


Clouds 

1 of dust 

Fishes 


filled 
swim 

1 in water 


air 

the 

• • • 



§ 8. In the further development of sentences, 

(a) Any noun may be substituted by a pronoun ; e,g. 
Pharaoh pardoned the butler, but the baker he hanged. 

(b) Any noun may be modified by an adjective. 

(c) Any verb, adjective, or adverb may be modified by 
an adverb. 

§ 9. Sentences therefore exhibit two principal and 
two subordinate relations. 

JPrineipal, 

1. The relation of the subject to the verb. 

2. The relation of the object to the verb. 

Subordinate, 

1. The relation of the adjective to the noun, 

2. The relation of the adverb to the verb, adjective, or 
adverb. 

§ 10. Words are often put into a sentence without 
any grammatical relation, and are then said to be 
absolute; i.e. free, loose. (See §43.) 

e.r/. The weather being finey I shall go out. 

To speak precisely, it cost thirty-five shillings. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
Classification of Words. 

[NoTB. — ** Parti of speech** means classes of words.] 

§ 11. Words are divided into eight classes, accord- 
ing to the purposes they serve in speech. 

§12. Nouns Stand as names. 

Names that belong only to one thing are called 
Proper Nouns. 

The names of things not real, but only imagined, 
are Abstract Nouns. 

§ 13. Verbs make statements. 

Verbs are divided thus (§§ 3, 4, 5) : 
Transitive 



Verbs 



Intransitive 



[Ordinary Intransitive 
Copulative 



§ 14. Pronouns stand instead of nouns. 

Some pronouns, beside standing for nouns, serve 
the purpose also of conjunctions (§ 18), and for that 
reason are called Conjunctive Pronouns ( = Relative 
Pronouns). 

§ 15. AcUectives describe the things of which 
noons are tiie names. 

Or otherwise: Adjectives express the qualities, 
number, or other distinction of the things repre- 
sented by nouns. 



14 Classification of Words. 

§ 16. Adverbs modify the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs. 

Or otherwise : Adverbs express the circumstances 
of Time, PlacCy Manner, Order, Degree, Cause, Frohu- 
hility, which may attend assertions or attributes. 

§ 17. Prepositions connect nouns or pronouns 
with some other notional words, and show the 
relations between them. 



Note. — It is difficult for children to understand the use of pre- 
positions and conjunctions. 

Here are two figures, of an uidex-hand and of a circle. Pre- 
positions will express certain relations that there may be between 
them; e.g. — 

ov&r, above 



before / \ behind 




to, towards \ / from, away from 

\ ^S^ / 

into \ / out, out of 



I § beneath, below 

I 

fc* under, underneath 



Classificatio7i of Words, 
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§ 18. '' Ooqjunctions connect sentences; bat the 
word 'and' sometimes connects words." {Smith's 

Eng, Chram) 



§ 19. Interjections axe incoherent or uncon- 
nected utterances. 



index 



over 

above 

below 

utvder 

\ &c. 



circle 



index 



before 

beside 

behind 

&c. 



circle 



index 



tn 
within 
inside 

&c. 



circle index, pointing 



to \ 
tomirds[ :^ ^ 

&c. 



frwn I 



The use of conjunctions may be thus shown : — 

First statement or sentence, Charles is clever. 
Second statement or serUenvce, Charles is diligent. 



Connected by conjunctions : 



Charles is clever • 



and 
but 



b^ause [ Charles is diligent. 

for 
\ af though / 
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CHAPTER III. 

Change of Words from one Class to 

another. 

§ 20. One noun put before another becomes an 
adjective (as in mountain crag, London cries) ; but if 
the two are written together (boatmany walfcingstick, 
chestnut), or with a hyphen between them (snow- 
Jlake, writing-paper), the compound is considered as 
a single noun. 

A noun or pronoun signifying an owner is in fact 
an adjective (§ 15) : father's house, my hat. 

§ 21. Certain verb-forms are used as nouns to 
stajid as the subjects or objects of sentences, and 
others to serve the purpose of adjectives or adverbs. 

Verbal [N'ouns. To see is to believe ; seeing is believing. 
I love to look on a scene like this. 

Verbal Adjectives ( = Participles). A roaring lion. A 
broken stick. 

Verbal Adverbs. She stoops to conqtter. A trap de- 
signed to catch a sunbeam. 

§ 22. Adjectives become nouns when they are 
treated with inflexions (§ 30) Uke nouns, or when 
they are modified by adjectives ; 

e,g. Thousands mourn. The bliiid are happy. 

Adjectives are often used in poetry for adverbs : 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. 
A snake's small eye blinks dull and shy. 



Change of Words, 17 

§ 23. Prepositions become adverbs by omitting the 
noun or pronoun in composite adverbs (§ 7), where 
the preposition expresses the relation of time or 
place. 

We heard the waters rush past (i.e. past its). 
The sun was sloping down (i.e. down the sky). 

Beneath was spread, like a green sea. 

The waveless plain of Lombardy (i.e. beneath me). 

Or : A noun significant of time or place will serve 
as an adverb without the preposition. 

Day after day we stuck (*.e. through day after day). 
Not a minute stopped or stayed he {i.e. during not a 
minute). 

In each case it is best to supply the word under- 
stood. (See Adverbial Object, § 81.) 



Adjective . 
Adverb . 
Noun . . 



§ 24. According to the purpose it serves, any word 
usually in one particular class may belong to anothei 

A daihj call. 

He calls daily. 

Many dailies are published at a penny 

I saw that man. 

I saw the man thai came. 

You told me tliat you saw him. 

Bid me no huts. (Shakspere.) 

He walks hut slowly. 

He walks, hut he walks slowly. 



Adjective . 
Pronoun . 
Conjunction 

Verb... noun 

Adverb 

Conjunction 



In cases of difiBculty it is good to try words of 
whose class you are sure, in place of those you are 
in doubt about. 



B 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Order of Words and Breviation of Sentences. 

§ 25. The order of words in simple sentences is 
as follows, though elegance, point, or rhythm often 
displaces them. 

{a) I. Subject; II. Verb; III. Object. 

(6) Adjectives, if single words, precede, or if composite 
(§ 7), follow their nouns. 

(c) Adverbs are placed at the end of a sentence, or 
immediately before the words they qualify. 

§ 26. The omission of words necessary to complete 
the grammatical relations (§ 9) of the words expressed 
is called Ellipsis. 

(/) thank you. Go {thou) home ! 

He learns (lessons) rapidly. 

Men must reap tne tnings (which) 

they sow. 
I walk quicker than he (vxilks). 
He is taller than I {am tcdl), 

St. Paul's {Church), 

you go on before (t«). (§ 23.) 



Ellipsis of the Sv^ect . . 
„ „ Object . . 

M n n • ' 

„ „ Verb . . 

„ „ Noun after 

adjective 

Ellipsis of the pronown . 



§27. Contracted Sentences.— If two or more 
simple sentences have a common part, the repeated 
part is omitted when the sentences are connected 
by one of the conjunctions — and, but, either,.. 07% 
neither.. jnar, than. 
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Example I. Sentences having a common sviject 

Charles is clever. Charles is diligent. 
Contracted : Charles is clever and diligent. 

Example II. Sentences having a common predicate, 

Roses Uoom in May, Tulips bloom in May, 
Contracted : Eoses and tulips bloom in May. 

Example III. Sentences having a common object 

Boys will anticipate all that your busy pate hoarded 
with care. 

Boys will lavish all that your busy pate Jioarded icith 
care. 

Boys will dissipate all that your busy pate hoarded, 
with care. 

Contracted : " Boys will anticipate, 

Lavish, and dissipate 
All that your busy pate 
Hoarded with care." 
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CHAPTER V. 

Order of Proceeding in Analysing Simple 

Sentences. 

* 

§ 28. (1) Eearrange inverted ordeTy expand contrac- 
tions, and supply ellipses. 

(2) Find the verb, and place it. 

(3) Place the subject. 

N.B. To find the subject, ask the question Who? or 
What ? BEFORE the verb. The answer is the subject. 

(4) Place the object, if there be one. 

N.B. To find the object, ask the question Whom? or 
What ? AFTER the verb. The answer is the object. 

(5) Place the adjectives, if there be any, that 
qualify the subject and object. 

(6) Place the adverbs that ^qualify the verb. 

N.B. Adverbs answer the questions How? When? 
Where? and Why? 

(7) Place, under the words they qualify, any other 
adjectives and adverbs there may be in the sentence. 
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INFLEXION 

i^THE CHANGES WHICH SOME WORDS UNDERGO TO 
EXPRESS CERTAIN GRAMMATICAL RELATIONS). 



CHAPTER I. 

Use of Inflexion and Compounding. 

§ 29. Five of the eight classes of words (part I. 
chap, ii.) — viz., nouns, pronouns, verbs, adjectives, 
adverbs — are subject to inflexion. 

§ 30. Nouns and pronouns have inflexions which 
express variations in Gtonder, Number, Person, and 
Oase. 

Verbs have inflexions for Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, and Person. 

Adjectives and adverbs are inflected for Degrees 
of Comparison. 

§ 31. Prepositions and conjunctions have no in- 
flexion. They express certain relations only between 
things and statements. 

Interjections have no part in coherent speech, and 
are without change. 



22 Use of Injlexion and CompoundiTig. 

§ 32. For the purpose of varying the meanings 
of words, besides the method of inflexion there is 
another in very great use in English, called com- 
pounding, 

e.g, mori8e4rap, pitch-dark, back-bite. (§ 20.) 

§ 33. When one part of a compound has lost the 
significance that it would have separately, and serves 
only to express some relation or condition of the 
word to which it is attached, the compound should 
be treated as a single word. 

e.g. Bpoonfid, have gone, teas seen, laugh at. 

§ 34. In English the relations of gender, voice, 
mood, tense, and degree of comparison are very often 
represented in compounds. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Inflexion of the Noun. 

[See \ 30. ** Nouns are inflected in Gender, Number, Person, Case.'*] 

§ 35. Nouns are, with respect to gender : 

(1) Masculine ; e,g. man, lion, 

(2) Feminine ; e,g, woman, lioness, 

(3) Common to both genders, 1 and 2 ; eg, child, 
animal, 

(4) Of neither gender, 1 nor 2 ; e,g, crowd, class. 

§ 36. Distinction of gender is shown in three 
ways : 

I. By a termination. 
e,g, (a) Add ess to 

author deacon Jew peer prior 

baron giant lion poet prophet 

count heir mayor priest shepherd 

dauphin host patron prince viscount 

(h) Drop «r, or, and add ess, 

caterer forgerer murderer sorcerer 

(e) Drop e or in the ending, and add ess, 

actor conductor founder i>orter 

ambassador director hunter tiger 

arbiter editor idolater songster 

benefactor elector negro (seamster) 

chanter enchanter ogre 
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Inflexion of the Nov/n, 



(d) Drop 0, and add ix, 

adjutor 
administrator 



executor 
heritor 



testator 



(c) Learn : 

hero, heroine 
margrave, margravine 
sultan, sultana 
infant, infanta 
don, donna 
beau, belle 
lad, lass 



emperor, empress 
landgrave, landgra\ino 
signor, signora 
czar, czarina 
marquis, marchioness 
duke, duchess 
master, mistress 



II. By a different word. 



boar, sow 
boy, girl 
brother, sister 
buck, doe 
bull, cow 
bullock, heifer 
cock, hen 
colt, filly 
drake, auck 
drone, bee 
earl, countess 



father^ mother 
fox, vixen 
friar, nun 
gentleman, lady 
gander, goose 
hart, roe 
horse, mare 
husband, wife 
king, queen 
lord, lady 
man, woman 



monk, nun 
nephew, niece 
papa, mamma 
ram, ewe 
son, daughter 
stag, hind 
steer, heifer 
sloven, slut 
uncle, aunt 
wether, ewe 
wizard, witch 



III. By compounds. 

gentleman, gentlewoman 
man-servant, woman-servant 
merman, mermaid 
milk-man, milk-maid 
men-singers, women-singers 
turkey-cock, turkey-hen 
moor-cock, moor-hen 
pea-cock, pea-hen 
cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow 
, water-hen 



, guinea-hen 
, prairie-hen 

he-goat, she-goat 

he-ass, she-ass 

he-bear, she-bear 
, she-wolf 

billy-goat, nanny-goat 

jack-ass, jenny-ass 

tom-tit 

tom-cat 



Compounds of neither gender: hen-bane, jack-screw, 
mankind 
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§ 37. Nouns are, with respect to number : 

Singular ; e.g, pen, mouse, fox, potato. 
Plural ; e.g, pens, mice, foxes, potatoes. 

§ 38. To form the plurals of nouns. 

I. The rule : Add 8 to the singular. 
II. Five rules for exceptions : 

(a) Add 68 when the noun ends in «, «, 2, ch (soft), 
shj or (the e serving in the last case to 
preserve the long sound of 0). 

(6) Change y into t, and add es^ when the noun 
ends in y preceded by a consonant 

(c) Change / into v, and add €8 or 8 generally, 
when the noun ends in/ or/e. 

{d) Change the vowel sound in these seven nouns : 
foot^ toothy goo8e, moitse, louse, maiiy woman, 

(e) Add en to ox, childr, brethr, 

IIL Two rules for compound nouns : 

(a) Add the sign of the plural to both in certain 
old compounds consisting of two noims. 

{b) Add the sign of the plural only to the noun 
in other compounds, and not to the part 
which serves as an adjective: 

lY. Four classes of nouns peculiar : 

(a) With two plurals ; e.g. penny | ^® ^^^ 

(b) With singular and plural alike ; e.g, salmon. 

(c) With no singular ; e.g, pincers, tongs, &c. 

(d) With no plural ; eg, wood', iron, &c. 

V. Follow the rules of the languages from which they 
come, to form the plurals of foreign nouns. 
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§ 39. Table of singular and plural forms. 
I. boy, boys ; girl, girls ; day, days ; valley, valleys ; &c. 

II. {a) truss, trusses ; box, boxes ; church, churches ; dish, 
dishes ; potato, potatoes. 

ExceptioTis : folios, cantos, grottos, seraglios, dominos, 
tyros, quartos, cuckoos, Hindoos, &c. 

(h) Exception: flys (—coaches). 

{c) leaf, leaves; thief , thieves ; loaf, loaves; shelf , shelves ; 
knife, knives ; &c. 

Exceptions : strifes, briefs, chiefs, dwarfis, stafi^, griefs, 
cliffs, stufEs, &c. 

III. (a) knight-templar, knights-templars ; lord-justice, lords- 
justices ; lord-lieutenant, lords-lieutenants ; man- 
singer, men-singers ; woman-singer, women-singers ; 
knight-errant, Knights-errants ; gentleman-usher, 
gentlemen-ushers; &c. 

(6) court-martial, courts-martial; man-of-war, men-of-war; 
father-in-law, fathers-in-law ; attorney-general, 
attorneys-general ; chief -justice, chief-justices ; &c. 

N.B. Norman, Normans, spoonfuls, handfuls, cupfuls. 

IV. (a) penny, pennies, pence : brother, brothers, brethren ; 
index, indexes, indices ; genius, genii, geniuses ; 
die, dice, dies; pea, peas, pease; cloth, cloths, 
clothes ; &c. 

(b) salmon^ trout, grouse, heathen, teal, deer, snipe, 

swine, &c. 

(c) tongs, pincers, drawers, trowsers, scissors, pliers, snuffers, 

tweezera, shears, spectacles, beUows, ashes, molasses, 
thanks, mews, odds, &c. 

V. Foreign nouns : 

Latin. (1) Change um into a : addendum, addenda ; memo- 
randum, -a; effluvium, -a; datum, -a; stratum, 
-a ; erratum, -a ; animalculum, -a ; &c. 

(2) Change tis into i: radius, radii ; magus, -i ; terminus, 

-i ; focus, -i ; fungus, -i ; genius, -i. 

(3) Change a into cb : minutia, minutiaB, &c. 

(4) Change ix, eXy into ices: vortex, vortices ; appendix, 

appendices; &c. 
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Greek. (1) (Latin Forms.) GhaDge is into ea: ellipffls, ellipses ; 
oasis, -es ; basis, -es ; axis, -es ; crisis, -^ ; &c. 

(2) Change on into a : automaton, automata ; phenome- 
non, -^ ; criterion, -9k ; &a 

French. monsieur, messieurs ; beau, beaux ; &c. 

Italian bandit, banditti ; dilettante, dilettanti ; &c. 

Hebrew, seraph, seraphim ; cherub, cherubim ; &c. 

§ 40. Three Persoris are distinguished in grammar. 
Pronouns of the First Person (I, we, &c.) designate 
the person himself who speaks ; those of the Second 
Person (thou, you, iScc), the person to wJioin, and those 
of the Third Person (he, she, they, &c.), the person of 
whom^ he speaks. 

§ 41. Nouns and pronouns have three cases. 

The Nominative Case is the case of the subject. 
(§2.) 

The Objective Oase is the case of the object. (§ 4.) 

{N,B, The object follows the verb, and is the name of 
that which receives the action expressed by the verb,) 

The Possessive Oase ascribes ownership. The 
possessive case of nouns is always shown by a certain 
mark — 's. 



§ 42. The nominative and objective cases are not 
distinguished by inflexion, but by position with 
regard to the verb. The nominative goes before the 
verb, the objective after it ; e,g, — 



NOMINATXTV. 


YBBB. 


OBJBCTITB. 


man 
lion 


killed 
kiUed 


lion 
man 
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§ 43. Nouns or pronouns in absolute clauses (§ 10) 
are said to be in the nominative case, in English; 
and when a noun or pronoun (not within the con- 
struction of the sentence) names the person or thing 
addressed, it is said to be in the Vocative Case. 

e.g. The weather being fine, I shall go out. 
Say, father, say if yet my task is done. 

« 

" Weather " is said to be in the Nominative Abso- 
lute, and " father " in the Vocative, or Nominative of 
Address. 

§44. To put a noun (singular or plural) in the 
possessive case, add 's. 

Though if the word already ends in s, or the sound 
of s, and the adding of another s would make an 
awkward sound, add only the \ 

eg. For conscience* sake. 

Compounds must have the sign of the possessive 
case put at the end. 

e.g. The lord-lieutenant's hat. 

At Smith the bookseller's shop. 



Inflexion of the Pronoun. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Inflexion of the Pronoun. 



§ 45. The Personal Pronoans are inflected thus : 





SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 




MOK. 


P088. 


OBJ. 


NOM. 


pons. 


OBJ. 


First Person . 
Mas. or Fern. 


I { 


my— 
mme 


[ me 


we \ 


our- 
ours 


j-us 


Second Person 
Mas. or Fern. 


thou{ 


thy- 
thine 


} thee 


f ye- 
^ you 


your— 
yours 


j-you 


Third Person 
Mas. . . . 

Fern. . . . 

Neut. . . . 


he 

she { 
it 


his 
her- 
hers 

its 


him 
} her 
it 


•they{ 


their— 
theirs 


} them 


Not distinguish- 
ing an indi- 
viaual, Mas. 
or Fern. . . 


.other 
one 


other's 
one's 


other 
one 


others 
ones 


others' 
ones' 


others 
ones 
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The Coxyanctive or Relative Pronouns. 





SINGULAR AND PLURAL ALIKE. 




KOM. 


P08S. 


OBJ. 


FiRST,SECOND,or Thibd Person 
Mas. or Fern. 


who 


whose 


whom 


Third Person. Neut. . . . 


which 


whose = of which 


which 



Other Relative Pronouns not inflected: That, what (=that 
which). 



The Reflexive Pronouns (i.e. such as are objects 
of transitive verbs, and yet represent the same person 
or thing as the nominative case) are formed by adding 
self to my, thy, him, her, it, one; and selves to our, 
your, them. 

These forms — myself, thyself, &c. — are not always 
reflexive. They are often simply used for emphasis. 

e.g. He, himself, did so. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Inflexion of the Verbi 

§46. Any statement made by a transitive verb 
( §4) may be put in two forms ; e,g, 

1. The wind drives the ship. 

2. The ship is driven by the wind. 

A verb is said to be in the Active Voice when 
(as in 1) the nominative does something, and in the 
Passive Voice when (as in 2) the nominative has 
something done to it. 

§ 47. When a statement is turned from the active 
to the passive voice, three changes take place. 

1. The object becomes the nominative. 

2. The verb takes the corresponding passive form. 

3. The nominative is made to follow the preposition 
" by " ; but more often, in the passive voice, the agent is 
suppressed. 

§48. Only transitive verbs can be put in the 
passive voice, for intransitive verbs have no objects. 

The passive voice is always a compound consist- 
ing of the verb "to be" and the past participle of 
a transitive verb. 
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§49. Sometimes a preposition, adhering to an 
intransitive verb, gives it the force of a transitive. 
e.g. Such sentences as : — 



SUBJECT. 


TERB. 


OBJECT. 


Captives 
He 


long 

for freedom 

looked 

at me 


• ■ • 

• • • 



may be regarded thus : 



SUBJECT. 


YBBB. 


OBJECT. 


Captives 
He 


long-for 
looked-at 


freedom 
me 



and then they may be put in the passive voice ; e.g. 
"Freedom is longed-for by captives;'' "/ was looked-at 
by him'' 

§ 50. There are four moods or manners in which 
verbs convey their meanings. 

The Indicative Mood makes a statement of fact. 

The Subjunctiye Mood makes a statement not of 
fact, but a hypothetical statement, or a statement 
under supposition. 

The Imperative Mood gives command or makes 
entreaty. 

All these have relations of time, number, person ; 
but the Infinitive Mood simply conveys a notion 
without any such relation. 

e,g. The wind drives the ship. (Indicative.) 

If the wind drive the ship, &c. (Subjunctive.) 

O wind I drive the ship. (Imperative.) 

The wind must c^n've the ship. (Infinitive. §69.) 
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§ 51. The Infinitive Mood, or Infinite parts of a 
verb — i.e. such as are not limited by the number 
and person of the nominative case (§ 65) — serve in 
sentences as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. 

I. Those serving as nouns are : 

Verbal Konni (two forms, e.g. to see, seeing); Gerunds (one 
form, seeing) ; Complementary Infinitiyes (one form, see). 

To distinguish Verbal nouns ending in -ing from 
Gerunds in -ing : 

(1) Verbal nouns have the characteristics of nouns. 
They are (qualified by adjectives, and take case and 
number. 

e.g. We heard loud walUngs. 

Tlie 2>r(tncings of their mighty ones. 

(2) Gerunds have more the nature of verbs. Tliey 
denote the carrying on of some action, have no inflexion, 
and such as are transitive govern an object. 

e.g. Punished for not learning his lesson. 

To make a complete verb, such words as w«//, auf, 
shall, in'lly and 7)uisfy require to be followed by romplv- 
vt fintff ry in fin it ivcs. 

e.g. The heir sliall hare his own again. 

II. Serving as adjectives : 

The Participles — Imperf., seeing, e.g. !Men seeing tlunr 
way; Perf., seen, e.g The way seen by the men. The 
InfUiitive — to see, e.g. A promise to see about it. 

There is a necessary distinction between the gerund 
preceding a noun as an adjective, and the participle in 
-ing. 

e.g. A walking stick ( = a stick for walking. — Gerund.) 
A walking doll ( = a doll that walks. — Participle.) 

III. Serving as adverbs : 

The InllnitiTe — to see, e.g. Easy to see. A telescope (con- 
structed) to see twsTity miles. They came ta see him. 

C 
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Ivjlexion of the Verb, 



• § 52. Two tenses only are expressed by simple 
verbs : 

The Present . (we) walk (we) write 

The Past . (we) walked (we) wrote 

By the method in which the past tense is formed, 
two kinds of verbs are distinguished. Those that 
express past time by a change of vowel are called 
Strong Verbs, and those whicli need an added syllable 
are Weak Verbs. 

Sometimes the added syllable is found to have 
become dropped by quick speaking. 



Present 



say 



sweep 



lend 



Past . said (« say ed) swept (=sweeped) lent (=lended) 

§ 53. The natural division of time is into Past, 
Present, and Future, and statements may be made 
with relation to any one of these tenses. 

Again, in past, present, or future time an action 
may be spoken of as Imperfect or Perfect. So far 
then there result six tense-forms ; but in each of 
these cases we may further represent an action as 
continuous or not. Hence in full conjugation there 
are twelve tense-forms. 



^ , ( Imperfect, I wait. 
rvG&ent I pgjfgct^ X have waited. 

-p ( Imperfect, I waited. 

^^^ (Perfect, I had waited. 

Imperfect, I shall wait. 
Future ^ Perfect, I shall have 

waited. 



CONTINUOUS. 



I am waiting. 
I have been waiting. 
I was waiting. 
I had been waiting. 
I shall be waiting. 
I shall have been 
waiting. 
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Many verbs, especially intransitive verbs with au 
idea of motion, frequently form their present-perfect 
and past-perfect tenses with is and was, instead of 
have and had, 

e,g. The minstrel boy to the war is gone ( = has gone). 
The robin and the wren are flown ( = have flown). 

§ 54. Each tense has two numbers, singular and 
plural, and each number three persons. The number 
and person of a verb correspond with the number 
and person of the subject of the sentence. 

§ 55. The eight verbs — be, do, have, may, cart, sJiaU, 
wUl, mvM, are called auxiliary, because they assist 
in making those compound forms which serve, instead 
of inflected forms, to express relations of voice, mood, 
tense. (§§ 50-53.) 

§ 56. When auxiliary to some other verb, 

be with its forms is used in the passive voice and 
in the subjunctive mood. 

do with its forms is used in asking (][uestions and 
in emphatic assertions. 

have with its forms is used in the perfect tenses. 

shall and ivill with their forms are used in the 
future tenses. 

slumld, would, vuiy, might, can, could, are used in 
the subjunctive mood. 

§ 57. It must be particularly observed that these 
eight verbs are less frequently used as relational or 
auxiliary than as notioned verbs. In the latter case 
they retain their original meaning, or have acquired 
new power through idiom. 

e.fj. The heir sJiall huve his own again ( - is bound to Juive). 
Sorrow shovld be dumb ( = ottght to be). 
The storm cotdd lift the waves no higher ( = teas able). 
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CHAPTER V. 



Tables of Verbs. 



§ 58. Tables of the Verbs be and have, 
I. Finite Forms. 



1. INDICATIVE MOOD. 



^^ ,.» . •^^ 


Imperfect, 


Perfect, 


Imperfect, 


Perfect, 


Phesent Tense. 








Singular. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


1. (I) am 


1. have been 


1. (I) have 


1. have had 


2. (thou) art 


2. hast been 


2. (thou) hast 


2. hast had 


3. (he) is 


3. has been 


3. (he) has 


3. has had 


Plural. 


Plural. 


1 Plural. 


Plural. 


1. (we) are 


1. have been 


1. (we) have 


1. have had 


2. (you) are 


2. have been 


2, (you) have 


2. have had 


3. (they) are 


3. have been 


3. (they) have 


3. have had 


Past Tbnse. 








Sintfuldr. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


Singular. 


1. (I) was 

2. (thou) wast 


1. had been 


1. (I) had 


1. had had 


2. hadst been 


2. (thou) hadst 


2. hadst had 


3. (he) was 
Plural. 


3. had been 


> 3. (he) had 


3. had had 


Plural. 


Plural. 


Plural. 


1. (we) were 


1. had been 


1. (we) had 


1. had had 


2. (you) were 


2. had been 


2. (you) had 


2. had had 


3. (they) were 


3. had been 


3. (they) had 


3. had had 


Future Tense. 








Singular. 


Singular. 
1. shall have been 


Singular. 


Singular. 


1. (I) shall be 


1. (I) shall have 


1. shall have had 


2. (thou) wilt be 


2. wilt have been 


2. (thou) wilt have 


2. wilt have had 


3. (he) will be 


3. will have been 


3. (he) will have 


3. will have had 


Plural. 


Plural. 


Plural. 


Plural. 


1. (we) shall be 


1. shall have been 


1. (we) shall have 


1. shall have had 


2. (vou) will be 
■ 3. (they) will be 


2. will have been 


2. (you) will have 


2. will have had 


3. will have been 


3. (they) will have 


3. will have had 
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2. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



:W 



PUESKNT TeNSB. 

Singular. 

1. (If I)lM 

2. If thou) be 

3. (If he) be 

Plural. 

1. (If we) be 

2. (If you) be 

3. (If they) be 

Past Tbnse. 

Singular. 

1. (If i) had 

2. (Ifthou)hadgt 

3. (If he) had 

Plural. 

1. (If we) had 

2. (If you) had 

3. (If they) had 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 
have been 
have been 
have been 

Plural. 
have been 
have been 
have been 



Singular. 
had been 
hadstbeen 
had been 

Plural. 
had been 
had been 
had been 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
8. 



Singular. 
[If I) have 
(If thou) have 
(If he) have 
Plural. 
(If we) have 
(If you) have 
(if they) have 



Singular. 
If I) had 
If thou) hadst 
If he) had 
Plural. 
(If we) had 
If you) had 
If they) had 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



I. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular, 
have had 
have had 
have had 

Plural. 
have had 
have had 
have had 



Singular. 
had nad 
hadst had 
had had 

Plural. 
had had 
had had 
had had 



3. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Present Tense. 

Singular. 
2. be (thou) 

Plural. 
2. be (ye) 



Singufar. 
' 2. have (thou) 

Plural. 
' 2. have (ye) 



II. Infinite Forms. 



1. Verbal Nouns. 



to be 
being 



to have been 



to have 
having 



to have had 



2. Verbal Adjectives. 



to be 
being 



been 



having 
to have 



had 



3. Verbal Adverus. 



to be 



to have 
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§ 59. Table of the Strong Verb, To &e— Active 
Voice. 



I. Finite Forms. 

1. INDICATIVE MOOD. 



/Impbrfect. 



pa 

OB 

H 

H 

H 
M 



5»n^. 



P/i«. 



1. 
2, 
3. 
1. 



I) see 
tbou) seest 
he) etees 
we) see 

Sou) see . 
ley) see 

\ Perfect. 

Sing. 1. (I) hare seen 
2. fthou) hast seen 
8. (he) has seen 

1. (we) have seen 

2. (you) have seen 

3. (they) have seen 



Plu. 



Continuous Forms. 



Sing. 1. (I) am seeing 

2. (thou) art seeing 

3. (he) is Keeing 
Plu. 1. (we) are seeing 

2. (you) are seeing 
8. (they) are seeing 

Sing. 1, f I) have been seeing 

2. (thou) hast been seeing 

3. (he) has been seeing 
Plu. 1. (we) have been seeing 

2. (you) have been seeing 

3. (they) have been seeing 



H 
flO 



/Imperfect. 

Sing. 1. (I) saw 

2. (thou) sawest 

3. (he) saw 
1. (we) saw 






Plu. 



Perfect. 

Sing. I. 

2. 

3. 

1. 



!you) saw 
they) saw 



Plu. 



I) had seen 
thou) hadst seen 
he) had seen 
we) had seen 

2. (you) had seen 

3. (they) had seen 



Plu. 



1. (I) was seeing 

2. (thou) wast seeing 

3. (he) was seeing 

1. (we) were seeing 

2. (you) were seeing 

3. (they) were seeing 



Sing. 1. (I) had been seeing 

2. (thou) hadst been («eeing 

3. (he) had been seeing 
Plu. 1. (we) had been seeing 

2. (you) had been seeing 

3. (they) had been seeing 



/ 



Imperfect. 



pa 

OQ 

H 

H 

P4 
PS 

g 



Sing. 1. (I) shall pee 

2. (thou) wilt see 

3. (he) will see 
Plu. 1. (we) shall see . 

2.(yc • 



ou) will see 
3. (ihey) will see 

\ Perfect. 

Sing. 1. (I) shall have seen 

2. (thou) wilt have seen 

3. (he) will have seen 
Plu. I. (we) shall have seen 

2. (you) will hftve seen 
8. (they) will have seen 



Sing. 1. (I) shall be seeing 
2. (thou) wilt be seeing 
8. (he) will be seeing 

Plu. I. (we) shall be seeing 
2. (you) will be seeing 
8. (theyj will be seeing 



Sing. I. (I) shall have been seeing 

2. (thou) wilt have been seeing 

3. (he) will have been seeing 
Plu. 1. (we) shall have been seeing 

2. (you) will have been seeing 

3. (they) will have been seeing 
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2. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



/Tmpbrpect. 

Sing. 1. (If 
2. (If 



M 

« 

as 



Plu. 



S. (If 

l.(If 
2. (If 
S. (If 



Perfect. 

Sing. 1. (If 




CB 
V. 



p/ll. 



/Impbrfbct. 
' 5<«y. 1. (If 
2. hi 

8. (If 

p/«. i.af 






2. (If 
S.(If 

Perfect. 

Sing. 1. (If 
2. (If 
S.(If 

Plu. l.(If 
2. (If 

8.af 



I) see 
thou) see 
he) see 
we) 8c« 
you) 8ce 
they) see 

I) have seen 
thou) have aeen 
he) have seen 
we) have seen 
you) have seen 
they) have seen 



I) saw 

thou) sawest 
he) saw 
we) saw 
Tou) saw 
they) saw 

a had seen 
ou) hadst seen 
he) had seen 
we) had seen 
vou) had seen 
they) had seen 



Sing. 
Piu. 



Sing. 



Plu. 



(If I) he seeinfr 
(If thou) be seeing 
(If he) be seeing 

ilf we I bo seeing 
If you) be seeing 
If they) be seeing 



1. (If J) have been seeing 

2. (If thou) have been seeing 

3. (If he) have been seeing 

1. (If we) have been seeing 

2. (If you) have been seeing 
S. (If they) have been seeing 



Sing. 



Plu. 



fif 1) were seeing 
rif tnou) wert seeing 
[If he) were seeing 
rif we) were seeing 
rlf you) were seeing 
(If they) were seeing 



Sing. 1. rif I) had been seeing 

2. rif thou) hadst been seeing 

3. (If he) had been seeing 
Plu, 1. (It we) had been seeing 

2. f If you) had been seeing 

3. (If uiey) had been seeing 



3. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



H-( 

H 

« 
H 



Imperfect. 

Sing. 2. See (thou) 
Piu, 2. See (you) 

Perfect. 

Sing. 2. Have (thou) seen 
Plu. 2. Have (ye) seen 



Sing. 2. Be (thou) seeing 
Plu. 2. Be (you) seeing 



Sing. 2. Have (thou) been seeing 
Plu. 2. Have (you) been seeing 



II. Infinite Forms. 



Imperfect. 
To see 
Seeing 

Perfect. 

To have .seen 



1. Verbal youxs. 

To be seeing 

To have been seeing 
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Impebfect. 
To see 
Seeing 

Perfect. 

Having seen 



2. Verbal Adjectives. 

Been seeing 

Having been seeing 



3. Verbal Adverbs. 



Imperfect. 

To see 

Perfect. 

To have seen 



To be seeing 

To have been seeing 



§ 60. Table of the Strong Verb, To ^ee— Passive 
Voice. 



I. Finite Forms. 



1. INDICATIVE MOOD. 



H 

H 
a} 

M 






/Imperfect. 

Singular. 

1. (I) am seen 

2. (thou) art seen 

3. (he) is seen 

Plural. 

1. (we) are seen 

2. (you) are seen 

3. (they) are seen 

Perfect. 

Singular. 

1. ^I) have been seen 

2. (thou) hast been seen 

3. (he) has been seen 

Plural. 

1 . (we) have been seen 

2. (you) have been seen 

3. (they) have been seen 



Continuotts Forms. 



\ 



Singular. 

1. (I) am being seen 

2. (thou) art being seen 

3. (he) is being seen 

Plural. 

1. (we) are being seen 

2. (you) are being seen 

3. (they) are being seen 

Singular. 

1. (I) have been being seen 

2. ^thou) hast been being seen 

3. (he) has been being seen 

Plural. 

1. (we) have been being seen 

2. ^you) have been being seen 

3. (they) have been being seen 



Tables of Verbs. 
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M 

I 



H 
3D 



/Impbrfbct. 

Singular. 

1. (I) was seen 

2. mum) wast seen 

3. (he) wa.^ seen 
Plural. 

1. ^we) were seen 

2. (you) were seen 
S. (they) were seen 

Pbrfbct. 

Singular. 
I) had beeoi seen 
thou) hadst boon seen 
he) had been seen 
Plural. 
(we) had been seen 
2. (you) had been seen 
S. (they) had been seen 



\ 



Singular. 

1. (I) was being seen 

2. (thou) wast being seen 

3. (he) was being seen 

Plural 

1. (we) were being se^n 

2. (you) were being seen 

3. (they) w6re being seen 



1. 
2 
3 



1 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Singular. 
1) had been being seen 
thou) hadst been being seen 
he) had been being seen 

Plural. 
we) had been being seen 
you) had been being seen 
they) had been being seen 




M 

P 



1. 

2. 
8. 



/Impbrfbct. 

Singular. 

I) shall be seen 
thou) wilt be seen 

e) will be seen 

Plural.* 
(we) shall be seen 
(you) will be seen 
(they) wUl be seen 

Pbrfbct. 

Singular. 

1. (I) shall hare been seen 

2. ^ou) wilt have been seen 
I 3. (he) will have been seen 

I Plural. 

I 1. (we) shall have been seen 

\ 2. (you) will have been seen 

^ 3. (they) will have been seen 



1. (1)8] 

2. (thoi 

3. (he) 



Singular. 
shall be bcin^ seen 
lou) wilt be being seen 
' will be being seen 
Plural. 

1. (we) shall be being seen 

2. (tou) will be being seen 

3. (they) will be being seen 

Singular. 

1. (I) shall have been bein^ seen 

2. (tnou) wilt have been being seen 

3. (he) will have been being seen 

Plural. 

1. (we) shall have been being seen 

2. (you) will have been being seen 

3. (thoy) will have been being seen 



2. SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



M 

X 

oa 
H 

» 

M 

00 
M 

ai 



\ 



/Impbrfbct. 

Singular. 

1. (If I) be seen 

2. nf thou) be seen 

3. (If he) be seen 

Plural. 

1. (If we^ be seen 

2. (If ye) be seen 

3. (If they) be seen 

Perfect. 

Singular. 

1. (If I) have been seen 

2. (If thou) have been seen 

3. (If he) have been seen 

Plural. 

1. (If we) have be<m seen 

2. (If ye) have been seen 
8. (If they) have been seen 



\ 



Singular. 

1. (If I) be being seen 

2. (If thou) bo iMing »ecn 

3. (If he) be being seen 

Plural. 

1. (If we) be being seen 

2. (If ye) be bein^ seen 

3. (If they) be being seen 

Singular, 

1. (If I) have been being seen 

2. (If thou) have been being seen 

3. (If he) have been being seen 

Plural. 

1. (If we) have been being seen 

2. (If ye) have been bein^ seen 

3. (If they) have been being seen 
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/iMrEKFBCT. 

Singular. 
(If I) were seen 
thou) vere seen 
he) were seen 
Plural. 
(If we) were seen 
(If ye) were men 
(If they) were seen 



1. 
2. 
3. 

1. 
2. 
3. 



5" 
(W 



Perfect. 

SinmUar. 

1. (If in had been seen 

2. ^If thou) hadst been seen 

3. (If he) had been seen 

Plural. 

1. fif we) had been seen 

2. (If ye) had been seen 

3. (If they) had been seen 



Singular. 

1. (If I) were being seen 

2. (If thou) wert being seen 

3. (If he) were being seen 

Plural. 
we) were being seen 
ye) were being seen 
they) were being seen 




1. 
2. 
3. 




Singular. 
If I) had been being seen 
If thou) hadst been being seen 
If he) had been being seen 
Plural. 
we) had been being seen 
ye) had been being seen 
they) had been being seen 



3. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



PS 

Id 



/"Impekfect. 

Singular. 
2. Be (thou) seen 

Plural. 
2. Be (ye) seen 

Perfect. 

Singular. 
2. Have (thou) been seen 
Plural. 
\ 2. Have (ye) been seen 



Singular. 
2. Be (thou) being seen 

Plural. 
2. Be (ye) being seen 

Singular. 
2. Hare (thou) been being seen 

Plural. 
2. Have (ye) been being seen 



II. Infinite Forms. 

1. Verbal Nounb. 



Imperfect. 

To be seen 
Being seen 

Perfect. 

To have been seen 



To be being seen 



To have been being seen 
2. Verbal Adjectives. 



Imperfect. 
Seen 

Perfect. 

Having been seen 



Being seen 



Having been being seen 
3. Verbal Adverbs. 



Imperfect. 

To be seen 

Perfect. 

To have been seen 



To be being seen 

To have been being seen 



N.B. — Man^ continuous-forms of the passive voice arc certainly in use, but 
they are all given here for the sake of completeness. 
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8 61. Table of Past Tenses and Past Participles 
of Strong Verbs. 



Verbs of Class I. change the Vowel. 



awake 


awoke 


awakod 


shear 


shore 


shorn 


bear 


bore 


borne (bom) 


slay 


slew 


slain 


bieak 


broke 


broken 


speak 


spoke 


spoken 


oleaTe (»plit) olove 


cloven 


stand 


stood 


stood 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


steal 


stole 


stolen 


eat 


ate 


eaten 


swear 


swore 


sworn 


fall 


feU 


fallen 


take 


took 


taken 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


tear 


tore 


torn 


hang 


[went] 
hung (hanj 


gone 


tread 


trod 


trodden 


Xtd) hung (hanged) 


wear 


wore 


worn 


read 


read 


read 


weave 


wove 


woven 


shake 


shook 


shaken 








bleed 


bled 


bled 


meet 


met 


met 


breed 


bred 


bred 




quoth 




feed 


fed 


fed 


see 


saw 


seen 


freeie 


frose 


frosen 


seethe 


sod 


sodden 


Ret 


got 


gotten 


speed 


sped 


sped 


abide 


abode 


abode 


ride 


rode 


ridden 


bind 


bound 


bound 


rise 


rose 


risen 


bite 


bit 


bitten 


shine 


shone 


shone 


chide 


chid 


chidden 


shrive 


shrove 


shriven 


drive 


drove 


driven 


slide 


slid 


slidden 


fight 


fought 


fought 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


find 


found 


found 


strike 


struck 


struck 


grind 


ground 
hid 


ground 
hidden 


strive 


strove 


striven 


hide 


thrive 


throve 


thriven 


lie 


lay 


lain 


wind 


wound 


wound 








write 


wrote 


written 


begin 
bid 


began 
bade 


begun 
bidden 


slink 
spin 


slunk 
span 


slunk 
spun 


oUng 


dung 


clung 


spit 


spat 


spit 


d?nk 


dug 


dug 


spring 


sprang 


sprung 


drank 


drunk 


stick 


stuck 


stuck 


fling 


fiung 


flung 


sting 


stung 
stank 


stung 


give 


gave 


given 


stink 


stunk 


ring 
shrink 


rang 


rung 


swim 


swam 


swum 


shrank 


shrunk 


swing 


swung 


swung 


sink 


sank 


sunk 


win 


won 


won 


mt 


sat 


sat 


wit (wot) 


wist 




sling 


slung 


slung 


wring 


wrung 


mning 


blow 


blew 


blown 


hold 


held 


held 


choose 


chose 


ohocen 


know 


knew 


known 


oome 


oame 


oome 


shoot 


shot 


shot 


crow 


crew 


crowed 


throw 


threw 


thrown 


grow 


grew 


grown 









run 



ran 



run 



fly 



flew 



flown 
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Those of Class II. change the Vowel, and add 
d or t 



bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


lose 


lost 


lost 


beseech. 


besought 


besought 


may 


might 
meant 




bring 


brought 


brought 


mean 


meant 


buy- 


bought 


bought 


owe 


ought (owed) 


ought (owed) 


can 


could 




say 


said 


said 


catch 


caught 


caught 


seek 


sought 


sought 


clothe 


clad 


clad 


sell 


sold 


sold 


creep 
deal 


crept 


crept 
dealt 


shall 


should 




dealt 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


do 


did 


done 


sleep 


slept 


slept 


dream 


dreamt 


dreamt 


sweep 


swept 


swept 


feel 


felt 


felt 


teach 


taught 


Hught 


flee 


fled 


fled 


tell 


told 


told 


hear 


heard 


heard 


think 


thought 


thought 


keep 


kept 


kept 


weep 


wept 


wept 


leap 
leave 


leapt 
left 


leapt 
left 


will 


would 




work 


wrought(worked) wrought (worked) 



§ 62. Table of some Weak Verbs. 



Those of Class I. change d (added) into t. 



bend 

blend 

build 

gild 

gird 



bent 

blent 

built 

gilt 

girt 



bent 

blent 

built 

gilt 

girt 



lend lent 

rend rent 

send sent 

spend spent 

wend went 



lent 

rent 

sent 

spent 

wended 



Those of Class II. retain en in the past participle. 



bake 

grave 

hew 

lade 

mow 

rive 



baked 

graved 

hewed 

laded 

m<iwed 

rived 



baken 

graven 

hewn 

laden 

mown 

riven 



shape shaped 

shave shaved 

show showed 

sow sowed 

strew strewed 



shapen 

shaven 

shown 

sown 

strewn 



lay 
say 



Those of Class III. change y into i before d. ' 

pay paid paid 



laid 
said 



laid 
said 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Inflexion of the Adjective and Adverb. 

§ 63. The simple form of an adjective expresses 
the Positive Degree of some quality; e.g, large, small, 
wise. 

By adding ei- to the simple form, the Comparative 
Degree of the quality is expressed; e.g. larger, smaller, 
wiser. 

By adding est to the simple form, the Superlative 
Degree of the (quality is expressed ; e.g. largest, small- 
est, wisest. 

§ 64. In the ease of adjectives of more than one 
syllable, the same changes of meaning are made by 
placing before them the adverbs more and most ; eg, 
learned, more learned, most learned. 

Though, adjectives of two syllables which end in 
;/, hie, evy on\ and those accented on the second sylla- 
ble, add er and est ; e.g. severe, severer, severest. 



§65. 

good 

little 

much 

many 

bad 

ill 

evil 



Irregular forms of comparison of adjectives 



better 

less 

more 

more 

worse 

worse 

worse 

later 

latter 



best 
least 
most 

llU)St 

woi-st 
worst 
worst 

St 



I . f later J lat<3 

^^^ } latter \ last 



near nearer 



fore former 



nearest 
next 



I 



foremost 
first 



old 



{ 



older 
elder 



f oldest 
I eldest 
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§ ^^. Only very few adverbs are inflected to ex- 
press variations in degrees of comparison ; e.g, soon, 
sooner, soonest. The greater number are limited by 
more and mosty or less and least. 

The following are irregular forms of comparison 
of adverbs: 



well 


better 


best 


much 


more 


most 


ill 


worse 


worst 




less 


least 



PART III. 



SYNTAX, 



ANALYSIS OF COMPLEX SENTENCES. 



CHAPTER L 

Elementary Rules and Cautions. 

§ 64. Rule (1) The subject of a verb must be in 
the nominative case. 



Ftd^ Syntax, 

iV) Him aiid me are going*. 
(2) She suffers more than 
me. 



CorrectecL 



He and I are going. 
She suffers more than I. 



5) 65. (2) Verbs must agree with their subjects in 
number and person. 

False Syntojc. 

(\) Away, we goes. 

(2) There 's two eggs in the 

nest. 
f3) Yes, says I. 
(4) Neitlier of us were ill. 



CorrtcttnL 

Away, we go. 

There are two eggs in the 

nest. 
Yes, say I. 
Neither of us was ill. 



§ 66. (3) Pronouns a^ee with the nouns for which 
they stand in gender, number, and person. 



FaUe SynUix, 

(1) The hoy which speaks 
the tnith. 



Corrected, 



The boy who speaks the 
truth. 
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Elemerdary Rules and Cautions. 



§ 67. (4) Copulative verbs take the same case after 
them as before them. 

Nouns and pronouns in apposition agree in case. 



False Syntax, 

{l\ That 'shim. 

(2) I took it to be he. 



Corrected. 

That 's he. 

I took it to be him. 



§ 68. (5) Transitive verbs and prepositions govern 
the objective case. 



False Syntax. 

(1 ) Let you and I the battle 

trv. 

(2) Who should I meet but 

my old friend. 

(3) All debts are cleared 
between you and I. 



Corrected. 

Let you and me the battle 
try. 

Whom should I meet but 
my old friend. 

All debts are cleared be- 
tween you and me. 



§ 69. (6) One verb governs another that follows it 
in one of its infinite forms. 



False Syntax. 

Cider and perry are drank 
in England. 



Corrected. 



Cider and perry are drunk 



in England. 



§ 70. (7) Adjectives, and nouns and pronouns 
in the possessive case, qualify nouns expressed or 
understood. 

Examples. (1) Anchors of rusty fluke. 

(2) The moon is cmistant to her time. 



§71. (8) Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbs. 



False Syntax. 

How preposterous he man- 
ages. 



Corrected. 

How preposterously he 
manages. 
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§72. (9) Conjunctions connect similar construc- 
tions. 



FoUh Sijntax, 

(1) He leams to read and 
writing 



Corrected, 

He learns reading and 
writing. 
OTj He leams to read and to 
write. 



§ 73. Caution (1) Do not use a pronoun for an 
adjective. (See §§ 14, 15.) 



Improper. 

(1) Bring me them books 



Correct. 

Bring me those books. 



(2) Such I created all ethereal Powers 

And Spirits, both them who stood and them who fell. 

§ 74. (2) Do not use an intransitive verb for a 
transitive, nor a transitive for an intransitive. 



Improper. 



(1) Rise the window, if you 
please. 

(2) There let him lay. 



Correct, 



Raise the window. 
There let liim lie. 



§ 75. (3) In converting statements into the passive 
voice, when there are two objective cases, be careful 
to choose that which is governed by the verb (§ 41, 
note) as the one which is to be changed into the 
nominative for the subject of the passive verb. (See 
also § 84.) 

e.g. I paid the man a shilUng ("I paid a shilling to the man). 
IVrongly cmiverted — The man was paid a shilling by me. 
Correctly converted — A shilling was paid to the man by me. 

§ 76. (4) Avoid redundant nominatives. 
" The wind, it blew so cold." 



50 Elem&rUary Bides wnd Caviions, 

§ 77. (5) Avoid ambiguous constructions. 

e.g, '^ Johnson knew him well, indeed better than any one else." 

J&t^Aer— Johnson knew him weU, indeed, better than any one 
else knew him. 

Or— Johnson knew him well, indeed better than he knew any 
one else. 

Naught we know dies. 

Either — We know that naught dies. 
Or — Naught, that we know, dies. 

§ 78. (6) Two negatives in one and the same 
sentence make it affirmative. 

e.g. I was not unwiUing to go - 1 was willing to go. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Indirect Objects. 

§ 79. Nouns and pronouns that follow verbs, and 
are not immediately governed by them (§§ 4, 41), 
are said to be indirect or remote objects. Of these 
there are four kind3. 

§ 80. Verbs of giving, telling, promising, &c., are 
said to take two objects, one of the person, and 
another of the thing. 

e.g. He paid me a shilling. 

He convinced me that I was wrong. (§90.) 

The person to or for whom something is done is 
called the Dative Object. 

[In a different arrangement, most of such sentences 
require the preposition to (e.g. He paid a shilling to me) ; 
and many teachers would describe what are here called 
dative objects simply as nouns or pronouns in the 
objective case governed by the preposition to (§ 68), 
understood.] 

§ 81. Nouns signifying tim^ or place, and used 
after verbs with the function of adverbs, are called 

Adverbial Objects. 

e.g. He moored his boat a mile below the place. 
They stayed an hour with us. 

[Again, some teachers prefer to say that such nouns are 
governed by preposition understood. 

e.g. He moored his boat (at) a mile below the place. 
They stayed {duriiig) an hour with us.] 



52 Indirect Objects. 



§ 82. Transitive verbs with the notion of making, 
appointing, &c,, have a second object called Factitive ; 
i,e. expressing the effect of the action. 

e.g. The Romans called him friend. 
The people proclaimed him king. 

More frequently adjectives are used factitively. 
e.g. He wiped his hands dry. 

§ 83. Intransitive verbs are frequently followed 
by nouns of kindred meaning, which they govern as 
Cognate Objects. 

e.g. " Let me die the death of the righteous.' 
"How high a, pitch his resolution soars.' 

These Cognate Objects are to be distinguished from 
objects following intransitive verbs used in a causal 
sense. 

e.g. Boys fly kites ( = Boys make kites fly). 



If 

. 

1* 



§ 84. Indirect objects are unchanged in their rela- 
tions when sentences are changed into the passive 
voice. They should never be made agents or nomi- 
natives in the passive voice. 

eg. He paid me a 8hiUing = A shilling was paid me by 
him ; not, I was paid a shilling by him. 

He peeled me an apple = An apple was peeled for me 
by him ; not, I was peeled an apple. 

If verbs be said to govern remote objects, it must 
be allowed that these objects are still governed by 
the verb, though it be in the passive voice. 



Tlie Complex Sentence, 
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CHAPTER III. 



The Complex Sentence with the Indicative 

Mood. 

§ 85. A sentence having one or more subordinate 
sentences is called a Oomplex Sentence. 

§ 86. Subordinate sentences serve as adjectives, 
adverbs, or nouns. 

§ 87. A sentence that qualifies or limits a noun 
or pronoun is called an Acfjective Sentence. 

e.g. (a) They suffer most who utter least. 



SUBJECT. 


YBKB. 


OBJECT. 


They 


suffer 


(grief) 


1 who utter least (oompluint)^ 


1 most 



(h) The evil that men do lives after them. 



SUBJECT. 



evil 

I'Jhe 

I that men do^ 



VERB. 



lives 

I after them 



OBJECT. 



(c) An ass will with his long ears fray 
The flies, that tickle him, away. 



SUBJECT. 

ass 

I An 



VERB. 



will fray 



I with ears 
IhU 
j long 



OBJECT. 



flies 

I the 

I that tickle him^ 
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The Complex Sentenee. 



§ 88. A sentence that limits a verb, an adjective, 
or an adverb is an Adverbial Sentence. 



(a) No grass shall grow where once such fairies dance. 



SUBJECT. 


YEBB. 


OBJECl'. 


grass 


shall grow 

i where once such fedries danoe^ 





(b) She stood so still that the quick water-hen noted 
her not. 



8UBJECT. 


TERB. 


OBJECT. 


She 


stood 

1 8tiU . 
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that the quick water-hen noted her not^ 





In false conditional sentences (i.e. conditional sen- 
tences involving no future tense) the condition is an 
Adverbial Sentence. 



(a) I praise him, if he does well. 



SUBJECT. 


VERB. 


OBJECT. 


I 


praise 


him 




1 if he does welH 





(h) If I stand here, I saw him ( = Assuredly I saw him). 



SUBJECT. 


VERB. 


OBJECT. 


I 


saw 


him 




if I stand here^ 





The Complex Sentence. 
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§ 89. The nominative and infinitive absolute may 
each be brought into construction by converting it 
into an adverbial sentence. 



(a) The weather being fine, I shall go out 

=s When the weather is fine 
or = If the weather is fine 



> I shall go out. 



(b) To speak truly, there were only twenty persons 
present 

= If one should speak truly, he would say there 
were only twenty present 

or = When one speaks truly, he says there were 
only twenty present 



§ 90. A sentence that stands as subject or object 
of a verb is a Noun Sentence. 

(a) The Athenians understand what is good. 



SUfiJBCT. 


VBHB. 


ORJBOT. 




understand 




Athenians 

The 


what is goodl 



(b) It is an error to suppose that the English gentry 
were lodged in well-sized houses. 



8UBJBCT. 


VBHB. 


OBJBCT. 




is error 

Ian 




It = to suppose that the' 
English gentry were 
lodged in well-sized 
houses. 
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The Complex Sentence, 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Complex Sentence with the Subjunctive 
Mood ( = subjoined mood). 

§ 91. Subordinate sentences with the verb in the 
subjunctive mood (§§ 50, 92) are used in three ways : 

(1) As NOUN-SENTENCES, subjects 01 objects of a verb. 
e.g. (a) It is necessary that he should know it. 



SUBJECT. 


VERB. 


OBJECT. 




is necessary 




It = that he should know it 1 


• • • 



(&) (I pray that) the king live long. 



CONNECTIVE. 


SUBJECT. 


VERB. 


OBJECT^ 




I 


pray 




that 


the king live long^ 



(2) As ADVERBIAL-SENTENCES of reOSOTl 01 pUVpOSe. 

(a) Eat that thou mayest live. 



SUBJECT. 


VERB. 


OBJECT. 


(Thou) 


Eat 


(food) 




1 that thou mayest liye^ 





(b) 1 took care that he should go. 



SUBJECT. 



VERB. 



took 

I that he should go^ 



OBJECT. 



care 
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In all cases the Subjunctive of Purpose is equiva- 
lent to an adverbial infinitive. 

<».<7.Eat that thou mayst live = Eat to live. 

I took care that he should go = I took care to make him go. 

or = Itookcare inorderthat, &c. 

(3) In conditional sentences, where the condition is 
always an adverbial limitation of the consequent. 

e.(7. (a) " Could I fly, I'd fly with thee." 





SUBJECT. 


VERB. 


OBJECT. 


A. Consequent — Prin. Sent. 


I 


would fly 
1 with thee 


• ■ • 


B. Antecedent — Ad verb to A 


I 


could fly 


• • « 



{h) " Had you seen but lus look, you *d have sworn on 
a book 
He *d have conquered a whole armada." 





SUBJECT. 


VERB. 


OBJECT. 


A. /Consequent — 










Principal Sent. 


You 


would have sworn 

1 on a book 


Sentence C 


B. 


^Antecedent — 








Adverb to A . 


you 


had seen 


his 






1 but (» only) 


look 


C. Noun Sentence- 








Object to 








"5«w7i"in A 


he 


could have conquered 


armada 






(as was able to ooiiquer) 


a 










whole 



§ 92. The subjunctive mood makes statements not 
of tact, but of mental conception. It always regards 
the future, and uses past tenses only (in English of to- 
day), except in the subjunctive of purpose. [§ 91 (2).] 
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§ 93. The simplest form of the subjunctive mood 
is, ivere; and in the consequents of conditional sen- 
tences the forms are, would, should, woiold have, 
should have. 

e.g. If it were to fall it would break. 

§ 94 Other subjunctive forms may be resolved 
into these; but verbal compounds not subjunctive 
will, when resolved, show indicative forms. (§ 57.) 

e.g. If you should run you would see him = K you 
were to run you would see him. 

If you might run you might see him = K you were 
permitted to run, it woidd be possible for you 
to see him. 

11 you could run you would see him = If you were 
able to run you would see him. 

If you would run I should be pleased = K you 
we7*e willing to run I should be pleased. 

Although he tried, he could not lift the weight 
( = was not able to lift, &c.) 

§ 95. In conditional sentences indicative forms are 
often used. 

e.g. K you run you will see him. 

If you ran you would see him ( = If you were 
to run, &c. — Indie, for subj.) 

If I stand here, I saw him. 



PART IV. 

THE ALPHABET, 

CHAPTER I. 

Analysis of English Speech-sounds. 

§ 96. Letters are signs to represent the sounds 
made in speaking. When the sign is presented to 
the eye, the sound with which it is associated is 
recollected. 

It has been determined that, in speaking English, 
forty distinct sounds are made. Therefore, if we 
would avoid confusion, we should have forty different 
characters or letters in our alphabet to represent them. 

§ 97. The forty sounds are thus named : twelve 
simple vowel-sounds, four diphthongs, one nasal, four 
liquids, one aspirate, twelve mutes, and six sibilants. 

§ 98. The twelve vowel-sounds may be heard in 
pronouncing — 



(a) LONG TOWELS. 



1. father 

3. fall 

5. mate 

7. marine ( = ee in seen) 

9. note 

11. ntde 



SHORT VOWBLS. 



2. fat 

4. what ( = short o in not) 

6. Thames ( = short e in Tems) 

8. stt 
10. shove 
12. bwU 
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(b) The diphthongs are made by uniting two vowel- 
sounds. 

e.fj, 1 and 1 1 in fmol, shout ; 3 and 7 in hoy, foil. 
1 and 7 in pme ; 7 and 1 1 in flew?, view, heauty. 

(c) The nasal may be heard as the closing sound 
of the word king, 

(d) The liquids, so called because they melt or 
«,'lide into other sounds, may be heard in — 

(1) sZeep, (2) pump, (3) saint, (4) screw. 

(e) The aspirate or breathing is represented by h ; 
as in hall, house. 

N.B. — It has no sound in heir, howr, honour, and their 
derivatives. 

(/) The twelve mutes, which really do not repre- 
sent sounds, but certain manners of commencing 
and cutting off sounds, may be heard as the initial 
and closing sounds of — 



8 8 



11 



18 



14 9 10 567 9 

pdd, bathe, keg, froth, vad, khan, ghost 

There is a remarkable correspondence in the sounds 
represented by these letters : 



Sharp 
Flat. 



P 
b 



t 
d 



k 
g 



f 

V 



th (in thin) 
th (in thine) 



kh 
gb 



(jg) The six sibilants or hissing sounds are heard 
5on zone, shone a^ure, chest (/esture. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Inefficiency of the English Alphabet- 

§ 99. SeeinjT that the very principle of alphabets 
is the represeutation of sounds, the objections so 
persistently made to phonetic spelling must be con- 
sidered irrational. 

The confusion in English spelling ( = representation 
of sounds) is a disgrace to the language. 

§ 100. The following are the causes of this con- 
fusion : 

(1) Six letters are superfluous : 

c = k or 8, j = dzh, q = k, x = ks, y = i, w = u. 

(2) Two letters represent compounds, f ( = fh), v 
( - vh). 

(3) The same letters are used to represent various 
sounds. 

(4) The same sounds are variously represented ; 
r.7. *'the twelve simple vowel-sounds are I'epresenteil 
iu ninety-six ways." 

(5) Letters are used which represent no sounds, 
which hence are called silent letters. 
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Q 
Z 

a 

G. . 

< 



1 


if 

i 


•a 

1 


i 
1 


It 

li 


1 
! 


1 


11 


i 




III 


1 



« 








^ 




















'Fi 












& 
























^ 




s^ 


g 




£ 






S^ 




















»s 






cq 




. 


S 


ft 


1* 








3 


g 
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M 




^" 
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^ 
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fl 


O 




:S 
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^ 


^ 


CO 
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T3 


-M 


a 


^ 


OS 


tc 




g 
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S 


^3 


1 


S 


•cs 


_^ 
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i 


o 


o 
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^ 


§ 

o 


1 


^ 


^ 
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o 
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s 


o 


M 


^H 




^ 


•iH 


g 




^^ 


eg 


o 


•TJ 


S 


fl 


<D 


cd 


pTS 


;^ 


•i^ 


^ 


<X> 
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O 


03 


?H 
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03 



<i5W 






O 



H 

C 
Q 

03 
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a 
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o 
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o 
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U 
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• 

s 
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O 
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o 
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1 


c 
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EXERCISES 



These exercises contain a large number of sentences 
which may be turned to ctccount in many ways beside those 
suggested^ according to the resources in the teacher^ and the 
need of the moment. In such casCy the heading of ecuh 
exercise iviil sufficicfttfy indicate the character of the 
sentences beneath it. 



1. Divide into sentences, putting full stops and capital 
letters — 

the wars are over swallows catch flies the mower whets his 
scythe every shepherd tells his tale my name is Nerval tlie 
ploughman whistles o'er the lea to-morrow is a day too far to 
trust the golden sun allured his eye new batteries were erected 
my brother John was forced to go peace hath her victories coming 
events cast their shadows before freedom's fame finds wings on 
every wind he made a footing in the wall he would gladly learn a 
necessaijy act incurs no blame he never learned to fau care sat on 
liis faded cheek the island lies nine leagues away three wives sat 
up in a lighthouse tower a blood red cross was on his arm rivers 
to the ocean run kings shall fall down before him falsehood is 
despised elephants are nu^e beasts fire burns spring had warmed 
the vale years have passed children grow warriors bore lances ice 
will float Rome fell ill weeds grow apace the darkness mi^ht be 
felt fruits are eaten elephants have crossed the Alps rambows 
come and go Antony desfroyed himself small birds twitter serpents 
creep bees make honey truth survives thousands are sad a red 
cross knight am I they dwelt beside the prison's gate a noble 
war>song ne had sung. 
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2. (§§ 2, 3.) Divide into subject and predicate, and 
distinguish nouns from verbs — 

Rivers flow. Birds twitter. Serpents creep. Flowers bloom. 
Children grow. Horses graze. Clouds move. Stars decline. 
Morning dawns. Seasons return. Time flies. Caesar came. 
Blossoms fade. Stars shine. Eagles soar. Beauty decays. 
Years pass. Winds blow. Monkeys chatter. Storms arise. 
Tempests lower. Billows foam. Snow falls. Warriors fight. 
Rome stands. Carthage fell. Wolsey died. Truth survives. 
Thousands mourn. Iron sinks.' Clouds break. Disputes arise. 

3. (§§ 2, 3.) Supply verbs as predicates — 




B 

Asses 
Suflefers. 

(2) to express the noises made by : Leaves, Clocks, Winds, 
Streams, Drums, Bells, Fire, Carts, Dice, Hinges, Bow-strings, 
Swords. 

(3) to express the motion of : Birds, Horses, Fishes, Mice, 
Frogs, ReptUes. Skaters, Boatmen, Torrents, Rain, Smoke, 
Fountains, Lamos. 

4. (§§ 2, 3.) Supply nouns as subjects — 

rejoice, flourish, breathe, wither, decay, eat, goes, slept, stays, 
rose, appears, complain, dance, talk, amved, ties, roU, sit, laugh, 
smile, teach, drive. 

5. (§ 4.) Divide into subject, verb, and object — 

Cain killed Abel. Shakspere wrote plays. Birds lay eggs. 
William defeated Harold. Hounds pursue hares. Money m&kes 
money. Power advances power. John destroyed Arthur. Potters 
ms^e dishes. Fortune gives advantages. Burke impeached 
Hastings. Stones saluted Mahomet. Howard visited prisons. 
Columbus discovered America. Children gather daisies. Flowers 
drink dew. Travellers obtain experience. Clocks measiu^ time. 
Frost kills flowers. Birds build nests. Rivers have windings. 
Duties claim attention. Time writes wrinkles. Men exchange 
thoughts. Boys learn lessons. Joiners saw planks. Smiths forge 
horse-shoes. Steam works wonders. Me^cine cures diseases. 
Water quenches thirst. Fire destroys houses. Trutii begets trust. 
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6. Supply verbs — 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 


SUBJEOT. 


PREDICATE. 




VXRB. 


OBJBCT. 




VXBB. 


OBJKCT. 


Artists 


• ■ • • 


nature 


Boys 




mistakes 


Pelicans 






biUs 


Heathens 






idols 


Kangaroos 






pouches 
likeu esses 


Herod 






infants 


Photographers 






CsQsar 






Oaul 


Water 






fire 


King David 






psalms 
Ufe 


Schoolmasters 






grammar 


Flame 






Horses 






oats 


Salt 






meat 


Scythes 






grass 


Children 






pictures 


Sickles 






com 


Knigbts 






armour 


People 






taxes 


Polioemoi 






order 


Kings 






countries 


Books 






knowledge 


Foxes 






poultry 
Dridges 


Judges 






criminals 


Engineers 






Animals 






water 


Knowledge 






riches 


Gardeners 






plants 


Masks 






features 


Shepherds 






sheep 


Ships 






passengers 


Carpenters 






ships 


Fanners 






seed 


Pipes 






water 


Couriers 






messages 


Money 






food 


Curriers 






leather 











7. (§ 4.) Supply objects where they are needed — 



SUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 


SUBJECT. 


PREDICATE. 




VBBB. 


OBJBOT. 




VBRB. 


OBJBOT. 


Parliament 

Leaves 

NaUons 

Heat 

SaUurs 

Bivers 

Ice 

Blossoms 

Machines 

Prices 

Surgeoni 

People 

Hens 


denosed 

parish 
enfeebles 

flow 

melts 

fiMie 

raise 

rise 

set 

sat 

Uy 




Engineers 

Disease 

Postmen 

Hounds 

Hytenas 

Eagles 

Grocers 

Bakers 

Snow 

Huntsmen 

Winds 

Farmers 

Children 


construct 

destroys 

oarry 

pursue 

laugh 

devour 

sell 

knead 

covers 

blow 

blow 

grow 

grow 
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8. (§ 5.) Arrange the words in their proper places in a 
form liie this — 



SUBJECT. 



PBEDIOATfi. 



VK&B AND COMPLEMBNT. OBJECI' 



Boys are mischievous. Cowards are ^despised. Charles was 
king. Lances were hroken. Mountain -paths prove difficult. 
Oceans are vast. Tadpoles hecome frogs. Bottles get hroken. 
Hair turns grey. My keepers grew compassionate. 

Children tear boots. Monmouth turned coward. Winter is 
dreary. Tigers appear cruel. Snakes lie still. Heat melts ice. 
Grammar seems difficult. Accidents happen. Ships plough seas. 
Soldiers lay dead. Windows remained broken. Ink stains paper. 
Planets are spheres. Leaves turn brown. Caterpillars become 
moths. Rumour proved false. Ice looks clear. Hannibal crossed 
rivers. Shepherds tend sheep. 

9. (§§ 6, 7.) Point out adjectives which modify subjects 
or objects — 

Green leaves hang. The sun rises. A wolf destroyed a lamb. 
The blind king of Bohemia was slain. A necessary act incurs no 
blame. Coming events cast their shadows before. The moon 
arose. A sad and solemn sound came forth. The antique 
Persians taught three useful things. The lovely lady paced the 
hall. Many summer suns have shone. Bracy saw a bright green 
snake. A good south wind arose. The fair breeze blew. The 
white foam flew. Enchanting music lulled the ear. Many 
poisonous plants grow. Many brave soldiers died. The patience 
of Socrates is proverbial. The sails of the ship were wet. The 
withered leaves he dead. The cold wind strips the leafy branch. 
A severe storm arose. Barbarous nations inhabit Tartary. Clouds 
of dust filled the air. Fierce gusts of wind blew. A selfish thirst 
for gold possessed the men. The shadow of the earth is roimd. 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade. 

10. (§§ 6, 7.) Point out adverbs which modify verbs — 

The stars rush out. Up and down the people go. Beetles 
crawled about. Now morning lifts her dewy veil. Fear prevailed 
in both camps. There 's ice about the mere. The white owl in 
the belfry sits. Heart-sick jesters weep behind the mask. Faint 
and sickly winds for ever sigh around. The cattle mourn in 
comers. The island lies nine leagues away. Upon that path no 
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flowers ever grew. The long light shakes across the lakes. The 
wild cataract leaps in glory. The Romans could not conouer 
Scotland. Thomas went yesterday. Death cometh soon. The 
bells nmg merrily. The darkness broke away. An old man 
walked in court. Thrice the wizard waved his wand. The stream 
runs fast. Plovers pipe along the lea. Love thyself last. The 
perfume of flowers floated around. The soul never dies. Boldly 
the soldiers rode. 

11. (§§ 6, 7.) Place in their proper columns subjects, 
verbs, and objects (if any), n^lecting the qualifying 
words — 



SUBJECT. 


FRBDICATB. 




TBKB. 


OBJECT. 









The water trickled from his coat. The wind sways the pines. 
The storm lifted the waves no higher. A hen laid a fresh egg 
every day. Birds built their nests among the Assures of the rock. 
The future shall redeem the past. A poor unlearned young man 
toiled o'er his types. The freedom of the race began. All things 

Caway. Shouts awoke the sleepers. Silence arose. Great king^ 
) long arms. Chameleons change their colour. Parliaments 
make kings. The spring shall blow ner clarion o'er the dreaming 
earth. The imfailing sun sheds light and life. Unnumbered and 
enormous polypi winnow with great fins the slumbering green. 
Rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. The poor fellow bore 
up bravely. The foremost rank nished headlong down the hill. 
Oolurans of smoke arose from a thousand chimneys. The invention 
of gunpowder changed the character of war. The invention of 
printing spread the new ideas. Erasmus was poor. The poor 
peasants gave way before the trained soldiers. All the world 
knows the stoiy of his malady. 

12, (§§ 6, 7.) Put suitable adjectives to modify subjects 
or objects. (When adjective phrases are required the 
dashes indicate the number of words.) 

men are thieves. princes were murdered. clouds 



are rising. noises are heard. The pelican is a(w) binl. 

swallow does not make a summer. flowers bloom ail 

the year. winds blow. rivers have windings. Silk- 
worms eat leaves. winds moan. trees grow in 

England. queen consults ministers. Postmen carry 
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letters. Britannia rules waves. These oranges are 



dearer than apples. knife is sharper than sword. 

room was of pictures. There are days in a 

week. England expects man to do duty. 

leaves were falling. warmth 



melts snow. William defeated Harold. 

Armada was defeated. grows in A&ica.' waves 

toss ships about. turn deserves 

another. Wheels often come off. Grocers sell pounds 

. cotton is cheaper thwi cotton. Cotton 

is cheaper than cotton . Rifles 

fixed near the muzzle are used in wmt. The firing was 

heard all day. Fishermen live in cottages . Na- 
poleon's retreat was very disaistrous. Nelson's victory 

was . 

13. (§§6,7.) Put adverbs to modify the Verbs. (When 
adverbial phrases are required the dashes indicate the 
number of words.) 

How! When! 

The boy writes . The stars appear . St. Peter 

How! How! 

wept . The wind blew . The boatman dipped his oar 

Where! Why! 

. The boy tore his book . The sun set 

Grass grows . The train went — ^. Days and years passed 

. Birds build nests . The rain fell . 

The rope was tied . The man rode . Tea 

grows . Coals are dug . Shakspere was 

bom '■ — . The moon shines . Paper is made . 

Wolsey was archbishop of Canterbury. The two princes 

were murdered . Ivy is green • . 

The chiu-ch stands . The dormouse sleeps . 

The doors are open . Coffee is exported 



Houses are built . The village smithy stands 

. Bells are rung . Letter boxes are fastened 

. Medicines are sold . Cotton is brought 

. Eain falls . Ships sail . 



14. (§ 9.) Say what is the relation of each word to 
some other. For example: "Three corpses lay out on 
the shining sand" — 



Three — adjective to corpses 
Corpses — subject to lay 



lay — the verb 
out — adverb to lay 
on sand — adverb to lay 



BhLing I adjectives to sand 



— ^ 
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Trees ctow. Sleep restores vigour. Brutus stabbed Caesar. 
Flowers blooin. Horses ^raze. Clouds move. Fatigue depresses 
courage. Sympathy lightens sorrow. Slander poisons truth. 
Shakspere wrote plays, monteith betrayed Wallace. Shelley was 
a poet Perseverance conquers difficulty. Mercv seasons Justice. 
Deer run wild. Guides climb mountains. Stars decline. The sun 
never fadls. Blossoms fade. The morrow came. A blood-red cross 
was on his arm. Stone walls do not make a prison. Comfortable 
men ^ther about great fires. From these gates sorrow flies far. 
The viUage smithy stands under the chestnut tree. The arctic sim 
rose broad above the waves. The stars shone through the rents 
of ruin. The ranger on his couch lay warm. Care sat on his 
faded cheek. His eagle eye was not dimmed. The spring- tide 
hour brings leaf and flower. The fisherman cast his line in Largo 
bay. The little bird laid her eggs. The poppies show their scarlet 
coats. New batteries were erected. The Doy remained a dunce. 
On the Grampian hills my father feeds his flocks. The woods ring 
with music. Ill doers are ill deemers. Still waters run deep. 
Good wine needs no bush. Romulus founded Rome. All the air 
a solemn stillness holds. Here lies old Hobson. The swink^ 
hedger at his supner sat. Feeble strokes fell great oaks. Mon- 
strous ivy-stems clasped the gray walls. 

15. (§9.) Write out the sentences in Exercise 14 in a 
form like this— 



BUBJBCT. 


PRBDICA'TB. 




TXRB. 


OBJECT. 


smithy 
The 
YiUoge 


stands 

1 under tree 

a 
ohestnut 





16. (§12.) Tell out the nouns in these passages, remark- 
ing if any are proper or abstract — 

The nest was made 
And the little bird all her egffs had laid, 
When a cuckoo came to the door to beg 
She would kindly adopt another egg. 

My banks they are furnished with bees, 
Whose murmur invites one to sleep ; 

My grottoes are shaded with trees. 
And my hills are white over with sheep. 
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The claws of a grisly bear form a proud collar for a chief ; a 
piece of the scalp of an enemy with a tuft of long hair hangs on 
the stem of the war-pipes ; the win^ of a red-bird, or the beak or 
plumage of a raven adorns their locks ; the skin of a rattle-snake 
IS worn round the arms of the chiefs ; the skin of a polecat bound 
round the leg is the order of the garter among the Indians. 

Oh, if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ! 

A blood-red cross was on his arm, a dragon on his breast. 

Europe and Afric on each other gaze. 

The adjective is the enemy of the noun. 

Over the rills and the crags and the hills, over the lakes and the 
plains. 

Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they^ 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language ; 
Learned their names and all their secrets ; 
How they built their nests in summer. 
Where they hid themselves in winter. 

All things rejoiced beneath the sun, the weeds, 
The river, and the cornfields, and tne reeds. 

His diet was of wheaten bread, and milk, and oats, and straw. 

On the green banks of Shannon, when Sheelah was nigh. 
No blithe Irish lad was so happy as I. 

This is the cat, that killed the rat, that eat the malt, that lay 
in the house that Jack built. 

The levelling of forests, the draining of morasses, and the ex- 
tirpation of mischievous animals, are the first objects of man's 
labour when he reclaims the earth to his use. 

I know each lane, and every alley green. 
Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood. 

No other rivers such fine salmon feed(«). 
Nor Taff, nor Tay, nor Tyne, nor Thames, 

Nor Trent, nor Tweed. 

17. (§13.) Tell out the verbs, and say transitive or 
intransitive (see §§ 4, 5, 13) — 

I heard the dash of oars. The hermit good lives in that wood. 
On the bay the moonlight lay. The loud wind never reached the 
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ship. We rode togethei\ my father aiid I. The water trickled 
from his coat. The wina sways the pines. All thin^ pass away. 
Great kings have long arms. Shouts arose. The island lies nine 
leagues away. Gather ye rosebuds. The stream runs fast. Leaves 
fair Chameleons feed on li^ht and air. Nations perish. I fear 
not wave nor wind. The child's countenance brightened with joy.« 
Loan oft loses both itself and friend. I made a footing in the 
wall. Fond memory brings the light of other days aroimd me. 
Here lies old Hobson. He never learned to fail. A necessary 
act incurs no blame. He shook the fragment of his blade. 
Within an antique oratory stood the boy. Day brought back my 
night. I sat alone. The mower whets his scythe. Seasons 
return. From these gates sorrow flies far. The arctic sun rose 
broad above the wave. He returned my favours. All heads must 
come to the cold tomb. The white owl m the belfry sits. Against 
the sun the shadow went. 

If you strike in anger you do not punish, you take revenge. 
Birds of a feather flock together. The stars shone through the 
rents of ruin. The floor gave way. Morn came and went. I 
still bear up, and steer right onward. Night invests the sea, and 
wished mom delays. The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
the furrow followed free. Tempests round us gather. Beyond 
the mark the arrow flew. Boys fly kites. The groom walked the 
horse home. Still they rowea amidst the roar. The clock struck 
the hour for retiring. He stood on a tower in the wet. He could 
not bear the reproaches of his friend. He looks the whole world 
in the face. 



18. (§§ 5, 13,) TeU out all the copulative and transitive 
verbs — 

Calm was his life, and quiet was his death. There 's ice about 
the mere. Perseverance conquers difliculty. The boy remained 
a dimce. The farmer grows turnips. He grows wiser every day. 
A wiser and a better man he rose the morrow mom. She orifted 
a dreary wreck. We were a noisy crew. A boastful tyrant hurled 
his threats. The soul of chivalry was individual honour. There 
is even a happiness that makes the heart afraid. Wentworth 
became the king's adviser. A day to childhood seems a year. 
Comfortable men ^ther about great flres, and yet feel cold. The 
withered leaves he dead. He looked every inch a king. The 
lovely stranger stands confessed a maid in all her charms. And 
fast the miserable ship becomes a lifeless wreck. Each face crew 
dark. Thechildhadoeen his faliier's solace and his care. Suent 
and i)ale the father stands. A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine. 
Burning Sappho loved and simg. The icy earth swung blind and 
blackening in tiie moonless air. Ships lay rotting on uie sea. 
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19. (§14.) Let the pronoun I be the subject of each 
verb, and then say whether it is transitive or intransitive — 

» 

Scratch, kill, employ, creep, remain, eat, talk, drink, look, see, 
strike, break, write, sow, steal, feel, shout, fall, raise, sit, ring, 
wring, fight, crawl, rejoice, go, sail, slide, swim, paint, live, die, 
dye, save, waste, play, nm, stand, destroy, injure^ hurt, smash, 
split, sink, float, (Mft, say, speak, tell, give, promise, spoil, win, 
fear, hear, Usten, split, sound, stray, throw, shrink, leave, depart, 
shoot, wind, shake, set, rise, he, lay, fell. 

20. (§14.) Put pronouns instead of nouns where they 
are required — 

Once upon a time a goose fed the goose's goshngs by a pond 
side, and m such a case the goose was extreme in the goose's pride. 
If any other animal chanced to pass that way, the goose at once 
made at the animal. The pond, the goose said, was the goose's, 
and the ^oose would maintain the goose's right in the pond, and 
support the goose's honour, while the goose had a bill to hiss or a 
wing to flutter. 

A hen-crow once stole a piece of cheese and flew away with the 
cheese to the branch of a large beech tree where the crow perched 
with the cheese ia the crow's beak. A fox had been watching the 
crow and thought the fox would like to taste the cheese, but the 
fox did not know how to get the cheese. At last the fox made up 
the fox's mind to try this trick. The fox told the crow that the 
crow was indeed a fine bird, and that the fox knew the crow could 
sing a sweet song if the crow chose, and with a smile the fox asked 
the crow to please the fox by singing the fox a tune. The crow 
began to sing arid the cheese fell out of the crow's beak. The fox 
ate the cheese up and went off" laughing. 

21. (§ 14.) Tell out the nouns which the pronouns in 
italics stand for — 

The king was in hk count.'ng-house. The queen was in her 
parlour. The ranger on his cuiich lay wann. Men must reap 
the thin^ they sow. Augustus Caesar boasted that he found 
Rome built of brick, and left it marble. The old man said unto 
hU sons, *^ Saddle me the ass," and they saddled him. Now morn- 
ing lifts Aer dewy veil. Evil on iteelf shall back recoil. Away 
we go, my boat and /. (Wordsworth.) A weary palmer worn 
and weak / wander for my sin. The poppies show their scarlet 
coats. Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green, thy sky is ever clear. 
" What is the use of thee^ thou gnarled sapling ? " said a yoimg 
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larch tree to a young oak. My son, if sinners entice theey consent 
t/iou not. 

The body of my brother's son 

Stood by me^ knee to knee ; 
The body and / pulled at one rope, 

But he said nought to m«. (I - mariner.) 

The porter sits down on tlie weight whiah he bore. The frost 
])erfornis Us secret ministry. The knight made answer to the 
maid, while to hut heart he held her hana. 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can. 

This is the cat that killed tlie rat, that ate the malt, that lay 
in the house that Jack built. 

We have a pretty witty king 
Whoate word no man relies on ; 

Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one. 

The evil that men do lives after them. A knight seldom stirred 
from his house without a falcon on hU wrist, or a greyhound tliat 
followed him. The man whom John went to see came here to see 
him. 



22. (§14.) Tell out the pronouns in the following — 

And she took up her white, white hands. 
And struck him on the breast. 

Across the waters I am come. Say naught to him as he walks 
through the hall, and he 11 say naught to you. He his hand put 
up to feel the woimd. A slumber did my spirits seal. We were 
a noisy crew. Sport that wrinkled care derides. There was an 
old woman who lived in a shoe. 

Had you seen but his look, you 'd have swoni on a book 
He 'd have conquered a whole armada. 

There is a reaper whose name is death. He is taller than I. 
Thee the all-beholding sun shall see no more. 

I sat me down. We were the firet that ever burst into that 
silent sea. She saw me not. We rode together, my father and I. 

Who steals mv purse steals trash ; . . . 
But he that filcnes from me my ffood name, 
Robs me of that which not enricTies him. 
And mc^es me poor indeed. 
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23. (§ 14.) Eead the following sentences without 
pronouns — 

The skipper had taken his little daughter to bear him company. 
He wrappea her in his seaman's coat. 

For Winter came : the wind was his whip ; 
One choppy finger was on his lip. 
He had torn the cataracts from the hills, 
And they clanked at his girdle like manacles. 

Gabriel thus bespake the fiend : 

Satan, / know thy strength, and thou knowest mine. 

" Oliver Cromwell sent to his general to warn him that he was 
in danger from the king's soldiers, who were coming up to sur- 
prise him. As soon as he received CromwelPs letter, he accepted 
this advice, and as he could not defend himself, he hastily re- 
turned." 

The sun, that measures heaven all day long. 

At night doth bait his steeds the ocean- waves among. 

Here is a pretty young maiden 
Who wants to confess her sins. 

The friend, whom Wallace trusted, betrayed him. This is he 
whom my sword shall slay. Thy neighbour is he whom thou hast 
power to aid and bless. 

24. (§ 15.) Tell out the single-word adjectives- 



Out of the houses the rats came tumbling ; 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats. 
Brown rats, black rats, grey rats, tawny rats. 

There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 
In Chillon's dungeons deep and cold. 

A brave old man was he. Lavish nature paints the purple 
year. The rock, beaten and buffeted, stood. The black hen laid 
a fresh %gg. Tne sunniest things throw sternest shade. Green 
leaves hang, but the brown must fly. Great kings have long arms. 

But when he came, though pale and wan, 

He looked so great and high ; 
So noble was his manlv front, 

So calm his steadfast eye. 
The rabble rout forbore to shout. 

And each man held his breath. 

The stream is strong, and the water deep. He himself was tall 
and thin, with sharp blue eyes and light loose hair. The white 
snow lay on the narrow pathway. The place was dark. He rose 
a sadder and a wiser man. 
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The busy rook 11 caw from the windy tall elm-tree, 
And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea. 

There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray. 

25. (§§ 7, 15.) Change the composite adjectives into 
single- word adjectives. 

Shadows of beaut f/, shadows of power, rise to your duty. Bird 
of the wildeniess. Each spake words of hi/jh disdain. 

Nine fathoms deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and {of) snow. 

A man with wealth and [with) itUhtenoe. The sun of the morn- 
imj looked forth from his throne. Man of power. Rays oftjlooin. 
A life of joy. Words of bitterness. Work of importnnce.. A 
blacksmith with strength. Days of peace. Deeds of goodness. 
Winjjs of speed. 'Flowers of crimson. A life of toil. Men of 
conrtvje. llowrs of pleasure. Tsisks of delight. Winters o/ s^o?^ 
and ice. Boy of promise. Birds without wings. Biped without 
feathers. Boy without fear. Workman with skill. Davs of 
darkness. Day of glory. Day of mctory. Life of obscurity. 
Person with caution. Land of mountain and of flood. Fetters 
of brass. Works of folly. Grasping in his hand of ice. 

26. (§ 16.) Tell out the adverbs-— 

Up and down the people go. Thrice she waved her wand. 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now. iShe saw me not. Away we f^o. 
The ix)stman calls daily. Boldly tiiey rode and well. Death 
Cometh soon or late. Henry was quite strong again. 

Solenmly, mournfully dealinjr its dole, 
The curiew-bell is beginning to toll. 

Gladly would he learn and gladly teach. Fain would I climb. 
The hound bayeth loudly. Sorro\y never comes tot) late. There 
lay the steed. Now came still evening on. 'Tis only noble to be 
good. Ever let the fancy roam. Homeward I went. Daily we 
walked. Gaily the Troubadour struck his guitar. Away went 
(lilpin. Lightly he stepped across the hall. Slowly and sadly we 
laid him down. Then, (Juickly rose Sir Bedivere. The iron gate 
is bolted hard. Right is oft put down by strength. Fast they 
come, fast they come ; see how they gather. The wise man seldoili 
speaks. The hours pass rapidly. You are too late. The sun will 
never fail. Falcons, they say, to be true to their prey, must be 
trained in the morning early. I 'm off to the rocks and cav&s. 
He never came a wink too soon. A gallant ship went out to sea. 
Thrice I bade him stay. 

F 
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27. (§§ 7, 16.) Substitute single- word adverbs for com- 
posite adverbs — 

The old man walked i7i silence. The statesman speaks with 
caution. Not in cruelty, not in wrath, the reaper came that day. 
The sun comes forth with joy. The weary shall sleep in peace. 
In joy they live. He fought his way with bravery. The tower 
stands m strength. We fought in bitterness. My spirit flew in 
aladness then. They must have toiled in vain. With skill bees 
Duild their cells. He toils with pain. Go in peace away. The 
same fond mother bent at nifjht o'er each fair sleeping brow. 
She spoke with gentleness. With grace she paced the hall. The 
soldier stood at ease. He stepped upon the plank vnth caution. 
With swiftness flies the passing day. 

28. (§ 17.) Tell out tbe prepositions — 

Before me fled 
The" night ; behind me rose the day ; the deep 
Was at my feet ; and heaven above my head. 

Rivers to the ocean run. Across the waters I am come. Star 
by star declines. 1 rose up in the silent night. Kings shall fall 
down before him. With grief my heart was aching. I dwelt 
beside the prison gate. 

Above, beneath us, and around. 
The dead and living swell the sound. 

They fell as thick as harvests beneath hail. 
Grass before scythes, or com below the sictle. 

The stars are with the voyager. I am far from home. A 
change came o'er the spirit of my dream. A spike of bone was 
on his chin. Through wood and dale the river ran. 

In came Margaret's grimly ghost. 
And stood at William's feet. 

The roof was crossed by rafters. I stood within the Coliseum's 
wall. Tears ran down his choek. The water trickled from his 
coat. 

29. (§17.) Put appropriate prepositions to connect 

(1) Noun with noun or pronoun — 

A book — the shelf, moon — the sky, leaf — a book, wine — 
the glass, a dispute — money, sign-board — the door, ladies — 
the ball, clear sky — clouds, farmer — the market, shoes — your 
feet, the cart — the horse, a calm — tempest, fowls — the air, 
beasts — the field, sky — oiu* heads, grass — our feet, life — death, 
letters — him, secrets — you and me, a puzzle — her and him, 
box — a lid, mine — yours. 
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(2) Verb with noun or pronoun — 

Stands — the corner, walks — the road, wades — the stream, 
travels — America, swims — the sea, rides — London, shoots — tlie 
mark, talks — me, swims — the stream, quarrels — his enemies, 
comes — Spain, runs — the lines, stops — the comer, lives — 
bread, writes — a pencil. 

(3) Adjective with noun or pronoim — 

Good — food, black — ink, red — paint, smooth — rubbing, 
sweet — sugar, cheap — sixpence, dead — hunger, delighted — 
toys, tired — labour, triumphant — his enemy, silent — accusation, 
obeoient — parents, happy — ever, faitlif ul — death, kmd — chil- 
dren, hai'sh — me, correct — the rule. 

30. (§17.) Point out the words connected by each 
preposition in exercise 28. 

31. (§18.) Supply conjunctions where dashes indicate 
the omission of them — 

(1) He went home — his brother went home. The green leaves 
himg — the brown leaves must fly. Learn to labour — learn to 
wait. Come to my ingleside — the night is dark — the night is 
drear. You must tell mm — I cannot tell him. He nms faster — 
I run. I shall go — you go. The stars were dim — the night 
was thick. It is better to laugh — it is good to cry. The ni^ht 
is dark — I am far from home. Days passed on — years. Bnng 
me a cup — I may drink. He looks the whole world in the face — 
he owes not any man. Will you go — will you stay? We shall 
not all sleep — we shall be changed. You will learn — you grow 
older. You may paint with a very big brush — you may not be a 
great painter. 

(2) Corresponding conjunctions — 

I shall go — you go — you do not go. You must go — your 
brother. He is not — good — you are. He is quite — good — you 
are. You shall — go — hang. I will — go — hang, lie prayeth 
best who loveth best — man — bird — beast. The snow was — 
deep — to cover our shoes. The snow was — deep — it covered 
our shoes. -— thy days — shall thy strength be. Loan oft loses 
— itself — friend. 

— Bimam Wood be come to Bunsinane 

— will I try the last. 

He was — lame — he could not walk. — all men be oflfended — 
will I never be offended. 
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32. (§18.) Read these sentences, substituting and not, 
if noty that not, for the conjunctions you find in them — 

I fear not wave tmw* wind. Take heed lest you fall. 

Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

Not a minute stopped or stayed he. His cheeks were not wrinkled, 
nor dimmed his eagle eye. Not in sheet rwr in shroud we wound 
him. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish. 

33. (§§ 15, 21.) Tell out the adjectives and participles. 

Two angel forms were seen to glide. The famished eagle 
screams. But the rock, beaten and buffeted, stood and withstood. 
The drudging student trims his lamp. The flag was torn, but 
flying. He came the last, neglected and apart, a nerd-abandoned 
deer, struck by the hunter's dart. The village smithy stands. The 
morning lark salutes the day. Care sat on his faded cheek. There 
was a listening fear in her regard. His unsold bales rot on the 
crowded wharf. Learned he was. Swelling organs lift the rising 
soul. The death-darting sun cast no shadow at noon. Heaped in 
the hollows of the grove the withered leaves lie dead. Conquest 
unresisted ceased to please. Remembered folly stings. 3Iarble 
mjonuments were here displayed, thronging the walls. 

Oh winter, ruler of the inverted year. 
Thy scattered hair with sleet-like ashes filled. 
Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard made white with other snows 
Than those of years. 

I praised the earth in beauty seen. And he, neglected and 
oppressed, wished to be with them at rest. 

■ 

34. (§ 22.) Tell out the adjectives used for nouns, and 
adjectives used for adverbs. (See § 5 about copulative 
verbs.) 

The future shall redeem the past, and lift the poor to power. 
Enjoy the present hour ; be thankful for the past. Take the good 
the gods provide thee. Live pure, speak true, right wrong. The 
gooawant power, the powerful goodness want. High spirits call 
the future from its cradle. The lightnui^ is man's slave. Men 
must endure their going hence, even as their coming hither. 

But to live by law. 
Acting the law we live by without fear. 
And because r^ht is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom, in the scorn of consequence. 
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" To be or not to be," that is the qtiestion. Slow rises worth. 
Who can tell how hard it is to climb the steep where fame's proud 
temple sliines afar? Wide waves the eagle plume. Sharp falls 
the liammer. Swift flies the arrow. 



35. (§ 24.) Tell out the parts of speech of the words 
ill Italics — 

Islands crowii the iEgean deep. We heard the lion roar. 
Croini him Lord of all. Soitow's crotcn of sorrows. Rocks 
rebellow to the roar. A mountain crag which an earthquake 
rocks and swings. His gibbet-ti*ee swings in the blast. Good 
wine neecU no bush. Supply thy brotlier's ^leeds. And bread 
for a long supply. He 7i^sds must think of her once more. Not 
to me returns the day. I wish you many happy returns. Here 
lies our sovereigyi lord, the king. The snows the mountain cover. 
Cover thy head. Humility's often a cover for guile. Lo! it 
snows. His last sighs reproach the faith of kings. The wounded 
creature sighs forth reproach. Vainly we toil. Gkxi the day for 
toil has ^ven, for rest the night. Practice makes perfect. Survey 
our empu'e, and behold our home. I am monarch of all I survey. 
He made a survey of the district. Mercy seaso7is justice. Seasons 
return. The shepherds whet the sounding shears. He shears his 
Hock himself. Among the hills the ec}u>es play. The noise of 
their o/rt.y echoes from the wall. The boatmen rest their oare. 
The Lacedemonians practise what is good. I will take a turn in 
yoiu" garden. Cygnets from gray turn white. To-nwrrow and 
to-morrow creep in this petty pace. To-morrow is a day too far 
to trust. You must come to-morrow. Nightly visions disturli 
me. The lamp is seen nightly. He was but a landscape painter. 
A single skiff to speed his flight remains. Now the storm begins 
(0 lower. I know that that statement is false. That is the book 
thit was lost. He that buys a house ready wrmight hath many a 
pin and nail for nought. Now^a the day, and now^s the hour. 
There stood a hill not far. I nearer drew to gaze. Long were to 
tell what I have done. Bach foeman drew his battle blade. The 
only son of his mother. He bowled three men in the firat ove7\ 
We heard the waters rush »flw* us. The future shall redeem the 
past. Like cures lUce. Of all he saw he asked the why and the 
irliere/ore. Braid your locks with rosy twine ( ~ wreath). The 
ayes and the noes were equal. Sing heigho unto the green holly. 
I pray thee do not thee and thou me. If ifs and ans were pots aiid 
I>ans, we'd have no 7ieefl for tinkers. Here! cried Alice. They 
shrtp their long deep. He bore the rod that fitted the cannon^s 
bore. Twine me a rosy wreath. For every why he had a where- 
fore. Many a sad to-inorrow came and went. 
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36. (§21.) Say if the verb-forms in italics are used as 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs. (See also § 51.) 

'Tis better to laiwh than to cry. Dar'st thou then to heard the 
lion in his den? He his hand put up to feel the wound. There 
are two woes — to speak and to hehM. Fire is left for future 
burning. Sharper than a serpent's tooth it is to have a thankless 
child. To relieve the wretched was his pride. We 11 follow the 
Bourbon to plunder old Rome. A tree to he desired to make one 
wise. Good to eat. To see him was io fear him. He knew him- 
self to sing. We weep to see you haste so soon away. He was 
surprised to find a perfect uniformity in the country. He ob- 
tained a sufficiently wide view of the country to know whereabouts 
he was. The oyster-women locked their fish up, and trudged 
away to cry, "No Bishop.*' The reward of one duty is the 
power to fulfil another. The churchyard hath an added stone. 
Something attempted, something done, has earned a night's re- 
pose. Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing, onward through life lie goes. 
Thy summons comes to join the innumerable caravan. The 
tangled root I severed. 1 wish vou to help me. Conquest un- 
resisted ceased to please. With maladies oppressed ne seeks 
the refuge. In silence hushed his very soul listened intensely. 
Sepulchral stones appeared with emblems graven and foot-worn 
epitaphs. Riding o er land, and sailinq o'er sea. Oh ! but we 
went merrily. I love to look on a scene like this. 



37. (§25.) Eead out in the grammatical order of the 
words — 

{a) Adown the glen rode armed men. Here lies old Hobson. 
Not a word spake she. Up rose the sun. Not fortune's slave is 
man. The snows the mountains cover. The Earlie's son I will 
not wed. Sharp falls the hammer ; swift glides the plane. Within 
an antique oratory stood the boy. Then rose from sea to sky the 
wild farewell. A lance he bore. Homeward I went. Beneath us 
stood a grove. I see before me the gladiator lie. There lay the 
steed. Still is the toiling hand of care. All sorts of cattle the 
dragon did eat. Low the dauntless earl is laid. An apple upon 
his bead he set. Him th' Almighty Power hurled heaolong. A 
brave old man was he. Floated a sound of laughter. On the bay 
the moonlight lay. The hermit good lives in that wood. Sworc& 
I smile at. Weapons I laugh to scorn. Thee the all-beholding 
sun shall see no more. On the Grampian hills my father feeds his 
flocks. All bloodless lay th' imtrodden snow. Now's the day. 
Sweet is summer. Past, present, future he beholds. Me damp 
horror chilled. 
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38. (§25.) 

(6) He the fair knight sahited. Now drops at once the pride of 
awful state. Wide waves the eagle-phime olended with neather. 
One red victory years of peace mamtained. Severe distresses 
industry inspire. Smack went the whip ! Round went the 
wheels I The turnpike men their gates wide open threw. With 
tire and sword the country round was wasted far and wide. 
There was of STvine a huce company. Blacker was he than the 
blackest jet. Is the sable warrior fled / Why do those steeds 
stand ready dight ? On his breast a bloody cross he bore. The 
third day comes a frost. IIow do you do ? Whom do you see \ 
Do you all know this mantle 1 She the common fate of all things 
mre may read in thee. Here is the man whom you saw. The 
evil that men do lives after them. The war-note of Lochiel 
which Albyn's hills have heard. There have been teai-s and 
breaking hearts for thee. Is this a dagger which I see before 
me'/ A thousand men I saw that fishes gnawed upon. This 
child I to myself will take. Whom Jove's great son to her glad 
husband gave. Leviathan which God of all His works created 
hugest And gold was strewn the wet sands o'er. 

39. (§25.) 

(c) Then from the tree there came to me a sad and solemn sound. 
All this time there sat upon the edge of the deck quite a different 
character. Of a strange man I can you tidings tell. Eight years 
and five round rolling moons he saw thus steal away. A hundred 
right brave men had this bold Robin Hood. But now seemed best 
the person to put on of that good knight. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomea caves of ocean bear. 

Perhaps in this neglected spot are laid 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne er unfold. 

I see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap doth threaten most of all. 

Slow rises worth by poverty depressed. The sun that measures 
heaven all day long, at night doth bait his steeds the ocean waves 
among. While night invests the sea and wished morn delays. 

Those argent fields more likely habitants, 
Translated saints, or middle spirits hold. 
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The expanse below 
Of grove, of lawii, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wandera the hoary Thames along 
His silver- wmding way. 

His horse what thing upon his back had got, did wonder more 
and morc. 

Him, haply, slumberin^r on the Norway foam. 
The pUot of some small night-founder'd skiflf 
Deeming an island, oft, as seamen tell 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side. 

40. (§ 26.) Fill up ellipses- 
Go on. Arise, go forth, and conquer. Can you nm ? Yes, I 

can. Where do you hve ? In London. Was he at home. Yes, 
he was. Who gave you the book ? My father. Does it rain i 
Yes, it does. kt% you well ? Quite so. How much did the book 
cost ? Sixpence. How old are you / Nhie years. How many 
books have you? Nine. Have you read them? I have not. 
On, Stanley, on \ On with the dance. Whose book have you got I 
Mine. Ever let the fancy roam. Here lies whom hound did ne'er 
pui-sue. Rich shall the chaplet be, history shall weave thee. 
Men must reap the things they sow. Here is the book I bought. 
My book is as large as yours. My pencil is as thick as your 
pencil. It is also as good as yours. The harp he loved ne'er 
spoke again. Tears ran down as fast as summer showers. He 
smiled the lie his tongue disdained to speak. Nothing vexes 
him more than that. vVho steals my purse steals trash. Come 
as quickly as you can. She had been wiser than I. He came 
before you. Thou art not so imkind as man's ingratitude. I 
wandered lonely as a cloud. Take the goods the gods provide 
thee. Gather ve rosebuds while ye may. He reck'd not of the 
life he lost. They found their new friends more formidable than 
their old foes. T?here is a book, who nms may read. Eloquence 
the soul, song charms the sense. 

AmhiquoiLs. — He gave me more than you. Naught we know 
dies, it'othing I see endures. The old man was as pleased with 
the doll as a baby. 

■ 

41. (§§ 25-27.) Expand contracted sentences, trans- 
pose inverted order, and supply ellipses when necessary — 

Past, present, future, he beholds. I fear not wave nor wind. 
I sprang to the stirrup, and Joris, and he. At my feet I saw 
lakes, islands, promontories. Some had struggled for national 
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freedom, some for class privilege, some for i)ersonal revenge. The 
flag was toni, but flying. With fire and sword the country round 
was wasted far and wide. Stone walls do not a prison make, nor 
iron l)ars a ca^e. He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize. 
The future shskll redeem the past, and lift the poor to power. He 
shook the fragment of his blade, and shouted, " Victory." I know 
each lane and every alley green, dingle, or bushy dell of this wild 
wood. Rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. Gladly would 
he learn and gladly teach. Th* unfailing sim sheds light and hfe. 
In came Margaret's grimly ghost and stood at Wuliam's feet. 
Not a minute stopped or stayed he. Long on these mouldering 
bones have beat the winter's snow, the summer's heat. The 
laughing flowers drink life and fragrance. Mom came and went. 
Swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scOrn. Chameleons feed on 
light and air. Pain in man b^rs the high mission of the flail 
and fan. His fate and fame shall be an echo and a light unto 
eternity. No bright bird, msect, or gentle beast I consciously 
have injured. A thorn or a burr she takes for a spur. The 
storm will arise and trouble the skies. The wild white horses 
fofkm and fret. In vain lost Eloisa weeps and prays. For Romans 
in Rome's quarrel smred neither land nor gold. It was a vast 
and antique wood. Through cobwebs and thick dust I spied his 
face. Reserves and care he laid aside. Music is in the sea and 
air. Sceptre and crown must tumble down. 



42. (§§ 2-7.) 

Ist Tell out the subject. 

2nd. Tell out the verbs, and say transitive or intransitive. 

3rd. Tell out the objects of transitive verbs. 

4th. Tell out subject, verb, and object (if there be one). 

5th. Distribute other words in their proper relations. 

The cayman lies in the sun. He heard the king's command. 
The woods against a stormy sky their giant branches tossed. The 
luan will cleave unto his right. Many souls sublime have felt the 
influence of malignant star. With weary steps I seek my native 
home. High spirits call the future from its cradle. Death lays his 
icy hand on kings. Thick darkness blots the light. The bittern 
on a reed I hear. Aloft in awful state the god -like hero sate. 
Duke William of Normandy conquered England. A doubtful 
throne is ice on summer seas. So weary bees m little cells repase. 
All good men praised him. Pale ocean in un(][uiet slumbers lay. 
The grey shades of evening o'er that grim wilderness did fling 
still deei^er solitude. This silent spot tradition old had peopled 
with the spectral dead. The dim windows shed a solemn light. 
Oi>ening buds salute the welcome day. Gleams of glory brightened 
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all the day. Afar the melancholy thunder moaned. His father's 
sword he has girded on. This soul hath been alone on a wide, 
wide sea. Kindness had his wants supplied. He would from my 
trencher feed. Here lies our sovereign lord the king. Spectres 
we of the dead hours be. To relieve the wretched was his pride. 
A golden mantle wrapt him roimd, pinned with a silver pin. Evil 
on itself shall back recoil. To see him was to fear him. Prostrate 
warriors gnaw the ground. Thrice he traced the Runic rhyme. 
Every warrior's manly neck chains of regal honour deck. I climbed 
the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn. A necessary act incurs 
no blame. The little birds in dreams their sonffs repeat. One 
mom a peri at the gate of Eden stood disconsolate. Him the 
Almighty's power hurled headlong. Pensive here I sat alone. On 
the Grampian hills my father feeds his flocks. Glowing embers 
through the room teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Before the 
starry threshold of Jove's court my mansion is. Lavish nature 
paints the purple year. A brave old man was he. In a small 
chamber, friendless and unseen, toiled o'er his types one poor 
imleam^ young man. Through all the summer hours he hides 
himself among the flowers. The shepherds whet the sounding 
shears. Glorying in his might the sturay boy holds by the twisted 
horns the indignant ram. The rising moon begins to climb her 
topmost arch. The laboured ox in his loose traces from the furrow 
came. Him far had borne his light-foot steed. Raised aloft on 
a column a brazen statue of Justice stood in the public square. 
He espied an old man stooping and leaning on his stafl*, weary 
with age and travel, coming towards him. There he built with 
wattles from the mere a little lonely church in days of yore. She 
gathered from the untended earth the soothing and sleep-giving 
poppy. Soft gales dissolve the dreary snow. For many days she 
remained there motionless, under the open sky, heedless of the 
rain and of the frosty moonlight. Now fades the glimmering 
landscape on the sight. Branches they bore of that enchanted 
stem. Evil is wrought by want of thought. Flanders was a 
market for all the trades of the world. Meanwhile on Hector, 
^vith untiring hate, the swift Achilles pressed. Beneath the trees 
great herds of deer and neat and sheep and swine fed on the 
herbage sweet. Alone to the banks of the dark-rolling Danube 
fair Adelaide hied. With dying hand above his head he shook 
the fragment of his blade. Warm by the wide-mouthed fire-place 
idly the farmer sat in his elbow-chair. 

More difficult. — All animals biting the grass or browsing the 
shrub, wild or tame, wandered in this extensive circuit, secured 
from beasts of prey by the mountains encircling them. 

The love of variety, or curiosity of seeing new things, seems 
woven into the frame of every son and daughter of Adam. 
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43. (§ 36.) Tell out the feminine forms corresponding 
to these masculine — 

Nephew, uncle, grandson, peacock, gentleman, lord, stag, bullock, 
bull, drake, hart, gander, drone, wizard, ram, husband, king, friar, 
monk, son, youth, man, boy, colt, earl, horse, brotlier, milkman, 
steer, bull, fox, bridegroom, wether, sloven, papa, father. 

44. Write down or spell out the feminine forms of — 

School -master, step-son, viscount, executor, emperor, hero, 
sultan, negro, mayor, arbiter, sorcerer, maniuis, shepherd, mar- 
gmve, editor, poet, songster, land-lord, step-fatlier, duke, grandson, 
heritor, ogre, hunter, executor, signer, elector, caterer, baron, czar, 
testator, benefactor, adjutor, ambassador, founder, prophet, tiger, 
patron, heir, porter, host, idolater, governor, actor, prior, abbot. 

46. Tell out the gender of — 

Roe, beau, pencil, |)eer, hind, mouse, heifer, brushes, meeting, 
army, gander, bee, widower^ donna, marquis, colt, hart, paper, 
steer, iron, slut, wizard, herome, ogre, nun, visiter, vixen, testator, 
author, child, ship, ewe, sun, nephew, negro, moon, parent, sheep, 
deer, sabnon, jack-plane, carriage, sloven, filty, hunter, turkey. 

46. Say if the feminine is to be distinguished from 
the masculine by a different termination, by a different 
word, or by making a compound — 

Man, founder, child, boy, editor, emperor, parent, giant, Jew, 
fox, drone, actor, nephew, beast goat, sultan, gentleman, lord, 
prince, lion, hero, wizard, papa, elephant, tiger, bear, turkey, son, 
stag, earl, elector, wether, colt, peacock, goat, duke, servant, editor, 
ostrich, negro, sloven, suiger. 

47. (§ 38.) Write down, or spell out, the plurals of — 

Church, lash, tniss, handful. Norman, seaman, fisherman. Ger- 
man, monarch, negro, brush, whip, clock, fox, lynx, gas, flood, arc, 
arch, ark, stomach, peach, loss, trifle, spoonful, umbrella, vase, 
horse, launcli, tongue, eye, avalanche, authoress, shoe, ice, crust, 
crease, rush, toe, inch, handkerchief, dye, scarf, latch, piano, cripple, 
crutch, pebble, cheese, triumph, scythe, expense, appliance, shriek, 
sausage, price, prize, sofa, prejudice, opera, league. 

48. (§ 38.) Write down, or spell out, the plurals of — 

Lacquey, by-way, aflray, curtsey, country, volley, century, 
deputy, folly, key, malady, valley, remedy, fly, deficiencv, city, 
pulley, quay, delay, reply, buoy, kidney, majesty, lady, Sunday, 
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curiosity, charity, monkey, body, volcano, study, sloe, society, 
mby, mulatto, mouse, play, faiiy, manifesto, echo, gipsy, wife, 
cargo, life, woman, holiday, poppy, tooth, wolf, balcony, abbey, 
monastery, artery, canopy, porpoise, battle-axe, battery, albatross, 
osprey, (fromedary, knife-tmy, paper-knife, mouse-trap, inquiry, 
chimney. 

49. (§ 38.) Write down, or spell out, the plurals of — 

Oasis, man-of-war, medium, animalcule, looker-on, chief-iustice, 
assault-at-arms, flambeau, ganglion, monsieur, alkali, soliloquy, 
portico, knight-en-ant, commander-in-chief, bamster-at-law, aurora, 
animalculum, effluvium, dilettante, dormouse, premium, criterion, 
omnibus, momentum, sergeant-at-arms, knight-templar, cloth- 
manufactory, gentleman -usher, lady-in-waitmg, crisis, nebula, 
spectrum, appendix, man-servant, bear-skin, paymaster. 

50. (§§ 41-44.) Say in what case are the nouns. (See 
§68.) 

Retreating soldiers cast away their arms. On the bay the 
moonligM lay. Gather ye rosebuds. The morning lark salutes 
the day. A thousand Zamfi^ are on the rocks. Among the hilh 
the emoes play. The baron climbed the tower. New sorrow 
rises as the day returns. The bounteous seasons pour the fniit 
autumnal, and the vernal flower. In pride, m reasoning pride, 
our en'or lies. Sweet are the uses of adversity. Men's evil 
manners live in brass ; their virtues we write in water. In a 
little village in Buckinghamshire dwelt William Cowper. Our 
sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught. Hear old Triton 
blow his wreathed horn. The shepherds whet the sounding 
shears. An apple upon his head he set. Behold the device that 
I l>ear on my shield. Men must reap the things they sow. Peace 
hath her victories. Slow rises worth by poverty depressed: Lavish 
nature paints the purple year. Summer birds shall cross the sea. 
Wild in woods the noble savage ran. Weary bees in little cells 
repose. Music is in the sea and air. Pillars rough with sculpture 
pierce the skies. Prostrate warriors gnaw the gi'ound. Forty 
winters shall besiege thy brow, and dig deep trenches in thy 
beauty's field. This soul hath been alone on a wide, wide sea. A 
storm will arise and trouble tlie skies. 

51. (§§ 10, 43.) Eead out the absolute clauses in these 
sentences, and name the vocative cases. 

Your brother having come, there is no need for me. I shall 
not err the way, thou leading. But chiefly thou, Spirit, that 
dost prefer the upright heart and pure. Thou away, the very 
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suiiimoiis read, the great consult bejjaii. The guide trotted im 
before, Mr. Burchell and I bringing up the rear. 

Me howlinff blasts drive devious, tempest toss'd, 
Sails ripp'd, seams opening wide, and compass lost. 

So all shall turn degenerate, all depraved. 
JiLstice and temperance, truth and faith lorgot. ' 

Thus done tlie tales, to bed they creep. 

Next Camus, reverend sire, went footing slow, 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge. 

Life's little drama done, the curtain falls. 

52 (a), (§ 44.) Write the following so as to show the 
possessive form — 

Both eilges of the penknife. Two hoofs of the horse. The 
tails of three fishes. Tlie tails of two mice. The ajje of the moon. 
The return of day. The march of tlie men of ilarlech. The 
flame of the muse. The Ivre of the poet. The print of a naked 
foot of a man. For the sake of conscience. From out the palace 
of the Cfesars came the long cry of the owl. The life of Binns. 
The rage of billows. The brink of ruin. The command of their 
master and mistress. Tiie march of the last day. The march of 
the lieutenant. The march of the last day of the lieutenant. The 
shade of the vew-tree. The connnanders of the two armies. Tlie 
umbrella of Sir. Moss. Then shall the pride and dulness of man 
comprehend the use and end of his actions, passions, being. The 
favourites of kings. The King of kings. Two skins of beara. The 
skins of two sheep. The wheels of the omnibus. The success of 
the remedies. The shop of Smith, the bookseller. The tramp of 
the meu-at-anus. The hoofs of two horses. The marks of the 
feet of two men. 

{h) (§ 44.) Correct these — 

A man's naked footprint. A boy's school. Two villa's to let. 
Gentlemen's subscription, ill lis. 6d. Two howe's hoofs. Botli 
knife's keen edges. A tiger's skin heaithrug. Johnson's, the 
shoemaker's shop. The two watchman's assistance. The two 
negro's burden. The knive's sharp point. The neetUes' eye. Two 
buck's bonis. Two deers' horns. Two boy's books. Fly's and 
horses kept in waiting. Oar's for liire. 
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53. (§45.) Questions on the pronouns — 

Name the nominative singular of seven personal pronouns. Name 
four relative or conjunctive pronouns. Decline the pronoun of the 
first person. Declme the pronoun of the second person. Name 
five pronouns of the third person. Decline he, she, it. Give the 
objective case singular of I, thou, he, she, it. Give the objective 
case plural of I, thou, he, she, it. Give seven nominative cases 
plural. Which pronouns only use the mark of the possessive 
case ? Give the gender, number, person, and case of us, my, him, 
them^ we, you, their, me, thee. Which pronomi is least used in 
the smgular number ? Which three personal pronouns hav^ the 
same plurals l Which pronoun, bemg a single word, majr supply 
the place of two nominatives, oi a nominative, and an objective I 
Go through the table in § 44, and add " self" or " selves " to those 
forms that will take it. Which pronouns add it to the possessive 
case, and which to the objective ? What case of the pronoun one 
do you add self to ? Which relative pronoun stands for persons, 
and which for things ? and which for both persons and things ? 
Give the nominative singular of him, her, my, you, them, its, his, 
&c. Give the objective case plural of I, tnou, he, she, it, one, 
other. 



54. (§§ 42, 43.) Name all nouns in the nominative case, 
remarking if they are absolute or nominatives of address — 

Thou com'st, stranger, to the noblest spot. Come, Antony, 
and young Octavius, come. The wind blew hollow from the hills. 
A thousand hearts beat happily. He being absent^ nothing-could 
be done. The sun having risen we commenced our journey. Glad- 
ness rei^s in the vale below. Thou away, the very birds are mute. 
The thick snows drifted round them. The balmy minutes pass. 
Maiden^ I have watched thee daily. A M,teway she discerns. 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge. The guide trotted on 
before, Mr. Burchell and I bringing up the rear. This said, he 
sat; and expectation held his look suspense. Our voices keep 
tune and our oars keep time. Go loose the topsail, mariner. God 
and his Son except, created thing nought valued he. I know thee, 
stranger, who thou art. There goes the apostate Strafford. Bound- 
less and bare the lone and level sands stretch far away. There 
lay the rider. Oh, father. I hear the sound of guns ! Ho, gunners, 
fire a loud salute. Duke William, the Norman, conquered England. 
The wind blowing so strongly it will be hard for the ship to avoid 
the rock. He was a courtly person, a good speaker, a good musi- 
cian. Then spake the long, my house hath been my doom. 
Britannia needs no bulwarks. Shepherd, I take thy word. The 
lightning is man's slave. 
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65. (§§ 42, 68.) Name all nouns in the objective case, 
and say what transitive verbs or prepositions they are 
governed by — 

They passed o'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, rocks, caves, 
lakes, fens, boG;s, dens, and shades of death. To grass, or leaf, or 
wall, the snail sticks close.- They trimmed the lamps. I can 
count the sands, and I can measure the oceiin. I know each lane, 
and every alley green, dingle or bushy dell, of this wild wood. 
The spider sprea(& her wehs whether she be in poet's tower, cellar, 
or barn, or tree. She looked iipon the sea, and skies, and earth. 
There's ice about the mere. Everybody praised tlie Duke who 
this great fight did win. With his wife and child he fled. They 
fell, as thick as harvests beneath hail, ffmas before scythes, or com 
below the sickle. At daybreak on a liill they stood. From the 
censer clouds of incense roll. Brass was feeble to resist the fury 
of his armdd fist. Music is in the sea and air. Through cobwebis 
and thick dust I spied his face. The woods against a stormy sky 
their giant branches tossed. The men were brown through dint 
of the hot sun. I tunied in my saddle and made its girths tight. 
Meanwhile on Hector, with untiring hate, the swift Achilles pressed. 

56. (§§ 4, 5, 13.) Name what kind of verb is each 
one in italics (viz., transitive, intransitive, or intransitive 
copulative). 

Thee, shepherd, thee the woods and aU their echoes mourn. lie 
ir«w come nigh imto Jericho. It Qf^i^ and waxed a great tree. 
Cygnets from white turn gray. The man went stark mad. It 
turnetl'OUt quite false. The last of all the bards ims he. The 
harp he loved ne'er spake again. Forthwith the cited dead of all 
imst ages to the general doom shall hasten. The harp uhis carried 
hy an orphan boy. He smiled tlie lie his tongue disdained to 
siteak. A hen laid a fresh egg every day. The mora rose red. 
The sun arises^ and they get them away to their dens. There the 
freedom of a race began. She drifted a dreary wreck. High and 
unscrutable the old man stood. The thick snows drifted round 
them. .Till all things seem only one in the universal sun. He 
hangs the weight. The weight Aaig7« down. His heart the low- 
liest duties on itself did lay. Tis one thing to be tempted^ 
another thing to fall. The famished eagle screams. The raven 
' shakes contagion from her sable wings. He see))is a clever fellow. 
You appear aull. William eame-qff' conqueror. Judge not, that 
ye be not judged. The proposal seemed foolish. Pensive here I 
sat alone. The moon arose. Gallic cared for none of these things. 
He drank the cuf) and died. She loved the harp to hear. One 
mom I missed him. I chatter, chatter, as I naw to join the 
brimming river. Hast tliou a cliann to stay the mormng star. 
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We did speak only to break the silence of the sea. A sadder and 
a wiser man he rose the morrow mom. In pride our error lies. 
The crowd suited to and fro. Thee I revisit now. I wished to 
remain. Ply swift and strong the oar. Thus at the roaring loom 
of life we ply, and weave for God the garment that thou seest 
Him by. 

57. (§§ 46-48.) Change these sentences into the others 
with the passive voice, preserving the sense — 

He the fair knight saluted. Home they brought her warrior 
dead. Tyrrel shot Rufus. The blacksmith strikes the iron. All 
sorts of cattle the dragon did eat. The wind sways the pines. 
Birds of prey have built their nests among the fissures of the rock. 
Swammerdam spent his life in a ditch watehing frogs and tadpoles. 
A thousand rills their mazv progress take. Stone walls do not a 
prison make. Here we tell old tales. The loud waves lashed the 
shore. Storms may break the primrose on its stalk. The scourge, 
inexorable and the' tortwing hour calls us to penance. Me damp 
horror chilled. They wi-e singing a song. Anon he shuts the 
solemn book. Severe distresses industry inspire. I fear not wave 
nor wind. The little birds in dreams their songs repeat Soft 
gales dissolve the dreary snow. I saw two beings in the hues of 
youth. Her sails from heaven received no motion. The snows 
the mountains cover. A slumber did my spirits seal. Now 
morning is lifting her dewy vail. Who knows not Circe? We 
were singing a song. Fatigue depresses courage. Music do I 
hear. We are doing our work. Thou mockest me. 

What sorrow was thou bad'st her know. I know where the isles 
of perfume are. Oh, if we could scorn hate and pride and fear ! 
Prometheus stole away the living fires that warm us. The dawn 
is at hand I know. Enlarged wmds that curl the flood know no 
such liberty (2). I know all that ye would say (2). They suffer 
most who utter least. Hear me now who do thy will (2). Men 
must reap the things they sow. 

The storm will arise and trouble the skies. His father's sword 
he has girded on. Other bards shall walk these dells. Kindness 
had his wants supplied. 

This silent spot tradition old 

Had peopled with the spectral dead. 

I cast my line in Largo Bay, and fishes I caught nine. Gladly' 
would he learn, and gladly teach. He had never learned to fail. 
The unfailing sun sheds light and life. A house to let, and a cart 
to sell. He hides himself among the dowel's. The sun beguis to 
fling his flaring beams. Saddle me the horse. To see him was to 
fear him. The boy is looking-for his book. His father calls upon 
us frequently. 
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58. (§§ 46-48.) Change these sentences into others 
with the active voice, supplying an agent where none 
is expressed — 

The brave Earl Douglas suddenly was by an arrow slain. A 
lovelier flower on. earth was never sown. The roof was crossed by 
rafters. The flag was torn, but flying. With Are and sword the 
country round was wasted far and wide. My daughter has been 
stolen from me. The fiery fight is heard no more. Upon the sides 
of Latmos was outspread a mighty forest. By thee the earliest 
tints of dawn are known. The purple year is painted by lavish 
nature. He had been justly punished. His fortitude was tried 
by a still more severe test. The prisoner was dragged through 
Edinburgh in triumph. Let health be maintained oy vigorous 
exercise. In a dream of the night I was wafted away. Our task 
is done. His house was known by all the vacant train. The 
brass shall be burnished, the steel shall flash free. Low the 
dauntless earl was laid. The fiercest grief can be charmed, and 
fate's severest rage disarmed by music. My banks, they are 
furnished with bees. I am appointed to flourish. Thou art felled 
and sawed into a paling. Dr. Johnson was afllicted with a hngering 
disease. From within were heard murmurings. We were left 
galloping, Joris and L 



69. (§§ 46, 47.) Change these into the passive voice, 
or if you cannot, say why — 

Falconry became a delightful occupation. What are you waiting 
for here, younff man? Dei&o creen water fille<l the moat. No 
neaoe, no comfort, could I nnd. A woman on the road I met. 
Narrow paths follow the river. Beneath was spread a waveless 
plain. The bird was dead in its cage. She quickly withdrew. 
The swallow flies with great swiftness. The robin and tiie wren 
are flown. A moment ends the fervent din. The minstrel-boy 
to the war is gone. The man was drunk in his own house. The 
water was drunk. The sun was sunk. Swords I smile at. Young 
Lochinvar is come out of the west. He flies his kite. Cygnets 
from gray turn white. Pleasures are like poppies spread. The 
boy remams a dunce. Nor want nor cold his course delay. The 
sea grows stormy. The farmer sprows turnips. Poppies grow in 
com-flelds. Forty winters shall besiege thy brow, and dig deep 
trenches in thy beauty^s field. His father's sword he has girded 
on. They had been singing songs. Faint and sickly winds for 
ever sigh around. Sympathy lightens sorrow. He who steals my 

{)ur8e steals trash. The north wind sings a doleful song. Do yoii 
ove me, master ? His word no man rdies on. He never said a 
foolish thing. 

G 
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60. (§§ 4, 5, 13.) Say whether the verhs in these 
sentences are transitive, intransitive, or copulative in- 
transitive — 

l^ve passed a miserable night. The island lies nine leagues 
away. The young man looked. The man looked young. He 
the forest-trees 7nade fall. Cold on his cradle the dew-drops are 
shining. With cloths of cotton their bodies were clad. Every- 
thing that grows holds in perfection but a Uttle moment. The 
great winds shoreward blow. The door had been shaken by the 
wind. At evening the wind had died away. The storm begins 
to lower. The eagle's wmg was made to rise majestic. The mass 
shall be sung and the bells shall be rung. He a rope of sand 
could twist. In magic he was deeply recui as he that made the 
brazen head. Learned he wa^^ and could take note, transcribe, 
collect, translate, and quote. What perils do eoiviron the man 
who meddles with cold iron. Reserve and care he laid aside. 
Sceptre and crown micst tumble down. Death lays his icy hand- 
on kings. The whole world appears my grave. I feel the gales 
that from ye blow, a momentary bliss bestow. Lavish nature 
paints the purple year. I thank the river Dee that turns the 
mill that grincls the com. Thou wert reared, in the great city. 
The sun was set. Green leaves hang, but the brown must fly. 
He turned quite stupid. The kite flies well. He flies his kite. 
Such tears become thine eye. The very houses seem asleep. 
Female fays shall haunt the ffreen. The sun rose red and fiery. 
Then rose from sea to sky the wild farewell. My knights are 
sworn to vows. 



61. (§§ 50, 57, 92.) Say in what mood are the verbs 
in Italics — 

He said I ivill come. He said he would corns. The little maid 
would have ( = determined to have) her will, Wentworth became 
the kmg's adviser. How oft didst thou think that his silence was 
slumber ? How could you say so ? Live pure, speak true, right 
wrong. Sorrow should be dumb ( = ought to be). I '11 cross it, 
though it blast me. You may go ( = are permitted to go). Never 
let us chain what should be free. A maia whom there were none 
to praise. Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen. We 
should do well to understand how this is done. Summer birds 
shall cross the sea. Were this frail world our final home, living 
or dying none were blest. The great man helped the poor. Go 
thou and do likewise. Thou torongst thyself if thou shouldst try 
to choose. *Twere pity they should lose their father's land. 
Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak. Speak again, 
bright angel. Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen. 
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62. (§51.) Read out the infinite verb -forms, and say 
if they are infinitives, gerunds, or participles, and if used 
as nouns, adjectives, or adverbs — 

To reign is worth ambition. Cease to do evil, learn to do well. 
A time to work, and a time to play. Living or dying none were 
blest. We were left galloping. I come to bury Caesar, not to 
praise him. "Tis one tiling to be tempted, another thing to fall. 
Fortv winters shall besiege thy brow, and dig deep trenches in 
thy beautys field. I saw the man workiiig in his garden. You 
ought to go at once. I saw thee smile. These winds shall visit 
thy trees. I wish you to help me to lift this load on my shoulder 
again. My brother John was forced to go. I saw him in the 
banquet-hour foi*sake the festive throng to seek his favourite 
minstrel's haunt, and give his soul to song. A maid whom there 
were none to praise, and very few to love. I felt him snatch my 
purse. Severe he was, and stern to view. Tis pleasant to hear 
the wind whistle without. The willows and tne hazel copses 
green shall now no more be seen fanning their joyous leaves to 
thy soft lays. Riches are for spending. It is a miserable state of 
mind to have few things to desire, and many things to fciir. 
Reading maketh a full man, writing an exact man. Read not to 
contradict and confute. A working man. A man working. A 
chafF-cutting machine. The sound of the church-going bell. A 
printing maclune (ambiguous). A flying fish. There 's a time to 
weep, and a time to lau^h. Music hath charms to soothe the 
sava^^e breast. The gleanmg of the grapes of Ephraim. Why is 
his chariot so lonff in coming \ The entenng in of Hamath. This 
man began to build, and was not able to finish. Every man had 
gained by trading. The sun came peeping in at morn. Forty 
and two years was this temple in building. The moping owl. 

63. (§ 52.) Read out the past tenses of those verbs, 
and say whether they are weak or strong — 

Hold, tread, bend, run, admire, teach, cast, stand, hurl, grasp, 
fail, reign, believe, raise, rise, sit, Set, lie, lay, see, saw, reap, weei), 
work, have, be, go, come, attempt, beat, give, fill, read, wait, dwell, 
speak, draw, choose, find, drive, hear, boast, need, sing, swing, fall, 
fell, meet, break, lose, trv, cure, please, call, spend, loose, save, 
dare, fly, grow, leap, sell, know, call, feel, spring. 

64. (§ 53.) Read out the perfect forms present, past, 
future tenses — 

Go, say, play, put, yield, strike, give, strive, catch, teach, 

§ reach, smg, stay, slide, sink, get, freeze, bind^ begin, flee, flow, 
eal, do, huit, tell, think, win, snoot, throw, sow, swmi, spit, sink, 
rise, find. 
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Write out a complete table of all forms (with be and 
have) of the verbs — 
Praise, kill, walk, tell, eat, ^o. 

65. (§§ 46-48.) Say if these forms are active or passive — 

Grown, had spoken, shall speak, was known, shall be knowing, 
writing, have written, have been writing, did write, sold, grew, 
written, slept, swam, risen, smitten, given, was feeding, have lain, 
• was laid, were striking, ground, began, begun, had stolen, were 
descending, was gone, is flown, seeing, shall nave been selling, were 
swept, having sought, being sought, had been choosing, being held, 
having said, being told, been told, were flown, is come, was arrived. 

66. (§§ 48, 50, 53.) Name the voice, mood, and tense- 



Grow, have grown, grew, had grown, shall grow, shall have grown, 
am giown, was grown, had been grown, am crowing, was growing, 
have been growing, had been growing, shall have been growing, 
being pressed, was spread, shall be writing, have been struck, (if 1) 
were seen, shall live, to have gone, to be going, went, eaten, lay, 
saw, have sat, to be tempted, to fall, had brought, was opened, 
was being opened, was opening, shall have been seen, to have been 
expressed, to be invading, were reading, was teaching, had sent, 
seen, having learned, fled, were gone, are fled, have been bemg 
examined, have been being repaired. 

67. (§§51,52.) Give the present, past, and past participle. 
(See verb tables, pp. 43, 44.) 

Say, go, wend, squeeze, freeze, sneeze, fling, swing, sing, lie, lav, 
dare (venture), sell, tell, fell, quell, give, Uve, catch, snatch, teacli, 
preach, beseech, lose, loose, tie, owe, burst, saw, see, swim, shoe, 
mean, flee, fly, flow, throw, sow. know, ^ow, mow, crow, show, 
shine, cling, meet, bind, sink, wind, slide, dig, begin, fight, hide, bid. 

(§§5l, 52.) Supply the parts wanted — 



PRESENT. 


PAST. 


p. PASTICIPLR. 


PRESENT. 


PAST. 


P. PABTICIPLK. 




lay 


flowed 




'lost' 


wrung 






flown 






done 




durst 






left 




awake 


■ • • ^ • • 






ought 




go 


saw 






bouf^ht 
paid 




saw 






blow 


* • • • • • « 




get 


wound 




loose 




chosen 


wound 






win 
bereave 


'cted* 
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68. (See veib-tables.) Instead of in the present-imperfect 
read out these sentences (1) in the present-perfect, (2) in 
the past-perfect, (3) in the future-perfect, (4) in the past- 
imperfect, and (5) in the future-imperfect. 

Night overshadows all the earth. They also serve who only stand 
and wait. I am monarch of all I survey, Oomfortahle men qather 
about great fires. Away, we gro— my hoat and I. There ./b?^ not 
hail and never winds blow loudly. T is only noble to he good. I 
arise from dreams of thee. The dead are sleepvig, Tillhe pass 
the gloomy shore (no futiure). Birds find rest in narrow nest. The 
>ving6d seeds lie cold and low. Chameleons feed on light and air. 
The children home he takes. Honest labour bears a lovely face. 
These arc the sounds we /eeo? upon. Yo\ihyme are bidden. The 
little birds do sit and sing. Death lai^s his icy hand on kings. 
His passions not his masters are. Who ts the honest man 1 That 
age IS best which is the first. Fair daffodils, we v?eep to see you 
haste so soon away. No beast for food dares range the wood. 
In standing j^ools we see the sky. The dappled dawn doth rise. 
The milk-maid singeth blithe. The mower whets his scythe. I 
dare do all that doth become a man. Swords I smile at ; weapons 
laugh to scorn. We pray and pay that wara may cease. The 
god-like hero sits on his imperial throne. His valiant peers are 
placed around. So shall desert in arms be craumed. Tears begin 
to flow. Sorrow shades my brow. A knife is used for it Near 
Hampton Court there lies a common. Poor Helen sits, and sobs 
and cries. Let not a stone tell where I lie. A boundless song 
bursts from the groves. We but mistake the future^s face. To 
your deepest recesses I /fv. What proves the hero truly great is 
never to despair. Says fiilpim " So am I." High disdain of tyrants 
*> imprinted on thy soul. Titles, wealth, and power may all be 
purchased. How cam^t thou here ? I m£t a little cottage ^irl. 
Fair as a star, when only one is shining in the sky. What wrttest 
thouY I am listening now. On the shore of the wide world I 
stmid alone and think. Young buds sle^^ in the root's white core. 
All the noises of the air are hushed. What are you doitig here ? 
Strong souls within the present live. This place lies exposed. 
The curfew tolls the kneU of parting day. Vm bereft of all the 
pleasant sights they see. The ides of March are come (§ 53^, but 
not gone (§ 53). Fast he goeth the lattice past. With a flute her 
loneliness she cheers. I am deeply smitten through the helm. 
There she weaves by night and day. My door is open still. The 
joys that fortune brings are triflmg and decay. No flocks that 
range tlie valleys free to slaughter I condemn Thou siUest a 
queen. The labour we delight in physics pain. Thou rawest to 

go. 
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69. (§§ 64-73.) Point out the errors in the following 
sentences, and quote the rule or rules violated — 

A mass of infantry were seen. City after city opened their 
gates. Us two are going home. You must ride on horseback 
after we. Whom do men say that I am 1 Who should I meet 
but my old friend. There are a sort of middle shades. liet us 
make a covenant, I and thou. More than one king was chosen in 
opposition to him. Some dull MSS. oblivion long has sunk. I 
cannot tell who to compare them to. His belly not his brains this 
impulse give. The blessings which poHtical and intellectual 
freedom have brought in their train. A man may see a metaphor 
or an allegory in a picture as well as read them in a description. 
Neither the time nor the place of his birth are known. It is 
wonderful to remark how preposterous the affairs of this world 
are managed. Each to his home retire. The multitude of freemen 
take their seats. These sort of fellows are very numerous. A 
joint committee were appointel. Such a violation came with a 
peculiar bad grace from France. The more part of his army were 
made prisoners. It was a question who it should be given to. All 
debts are cleared between you and I. Didn't you and me walk all 
tlie way ? The men who I know will come. These are the men 
whom I know will come. It is not me who you are in love with. 
On the way he was pelted and spat on. There were a great 
multitude of people aoout. It was us who said so. The state of 
society are his manners. A body of 600 or 700 men cut their way. 
Lieutenant Lindsay with a party of soldiers were admitted. 
There were only a few people. The nations not so blest as thee. 
Fare thee well. Thou hast been wiser than me. Pain mixed with 
pity in our bosoms rise. It is not for such as us to sit with the 
i-ulers of the land. What a world of foreign cares are merged in 
that consideration ! Let you and I endeavour to restrain him. 
The bleating kine eye the bleak heaven. The English army in 
their turn committed great barbarity. The scourge inexorable 
and the torturing hour calls us to penance. One of the most 
eminent personages that has appeared in England. 

A father or a mother's sister is an aunt. For my part I love 
him not, nor hate him not. The sun upon the calmest sea appears 
not half so bright as thee. Let boys play tricks, not I. It cannot 
be me you mean. I do not know who you profess yourself to be. 
This man with his twelve children are notorious robbers. Nothing 
but grave and serious studies delight him. Neither of the boys 
brought their books. A crowd were assembUng in great numbers. 
I thought it was my brother, and it turned out to be him. Thou 
dashest him to earth ; there let him lay. Sense, not riches, win 
esteem. And they were judged, every man according to their 
works. No mightier than Siyself or me. His worship and 
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strength is in the clouds. The pei-son whom you thought was me 
was, m fact, my brother. Every thought and feeling are opposed 
to it. Of his bones are coral made. An angel thou wast that 
did preserve me. Till the ship has almost drank death from the 
o'er-brimming deep. What profit can you see in hating such a 
thing as me ? Whom do you think I am ? Tell me who you saw 
there. Each shall be rewarded in their turn. He that can doubt 
whether* he be anything or not I speak not to. His reputation 
was more durable than that of similar poets have generally been. 
Civil and religious liberty were the essentials. Some parts of the 
country has only a scanty soil. Neither life nor property were 
respected. At the town there is a breakwater and a pier-harbour 
for ships. The less one reads, the more time we have to read it 
well. Religious principle is the only power that ever has, or ever 
will, successfully combat the seductions of passion. It is the only 
sect that have never persecuted. Rapine of every kind were the 
privileges of the feudal lords. The atrocious crime of being a 
young man I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny. Let each 
esteem other better than themselves. Who do you take me to be i 
Whom do you think were there ? There have been three riots, 
each of which have been levelled against dissenters. The grouj) 
called the Magdalen Islands were in sight. To these belong the 
jwwer of licensing places for the sale of ardent spirits. Such was 
the mingled fear and love for Eliziibeth. A plurality of subjects 
require a plural verb. All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy. To fear no eye, and to suspect no tongue, is the great pre- 
rogative of innocence. All songsters save the hooting owl was 
mute. Nor heaven nor earth have been at peace to-night. Doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 
and seeketh that which is gone astray? My banks they are 
furnished with bees. Whom do you thmk she is ? The river had 
overflown its banks. 



70. Show what are the faults in the following — 

It fell still lower, and there it laid. Take care, or you will fall 
the glass. He went to lay down on the sofa. I love them that 
love me. Them that seek me early shall find me. The landlord 
will rise the rent. He rose his head and spoke. Stand the 
umbrella in the comer. Go it, Tom. You can't come that. The 

Cr man laid in the sun too long. Where have you lain the 
k? They sat the child upon her knee. Shall I shhie your 
boots ? I honour him who honours me. A prize to be swam for. 
We sorrow not as them that have no hope. 

Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom ; 
The fairest of her daughters Eve. 
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71. Show the ambiguity in each of these — 

He knew me better than my brother. All the air a solemn 
stillness holds. Night invests the sea and wished mom delays. 
Those argent fields more likely habitants hold. He gave me more 
than you. The cities we saw were lar^e. He went before his 
brother. I know not the words he said. This is the house I 
know. Johnson knew him well ; indeed, better than anyone else. 
There are two of the tallest houses in this city. There were but 
two he saw. The boy his mother knew. The men the boatman 
saved. The old man was as pleased with the doll as a baby. He 
had all the wit for which I toiled, without making any pretensions 
to it. In the sister island, indeed, we had read of such horrors. 
My father had worthier sons than he. Pleasure and excitement 
haid more attraction for him than his brother. You only advise 
me to do it You have a book with large print, which is a great 
advantage. This is the his^est moimtain in Britain which I nave 
climbed. John said that Tom had asked if his father had been 
home and had gone away. The wind blew down the chimney. 
We know little, individually, of his hearers. And Adam, then, 
the angel thus addressed. 

72. (§§ 79-84.) Distinguish the various kinds of 
objects — 

I will not retreat a single inch. Bring me yoiu book. Boys 
play games. He has play^ his last card. Pharaoh said, I have 
dreamed a dream, ^ind him haryd and fwt. The soldiers 

})roclaimed him king. Nor even yet had Arthur fought 9. fight 
ike this. A sadder and a wiser man he rose the morrow mom. 
He struck him a hUyw on the arm. The wind had blown a gale 
all day. My father lived a stormy life. Between two hawks 
which flies the higher pitch. He proceeded a long tim/e in tliis 
manner. He has just this mjomefnZ gone. Five mUes meandering 
with a mazy motion through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 
I thought I heard some mintUes past sounds as of a castle-bell. 
The isuind lies nine leagues away. Heat me these irons hot. 
Show me a penny. Give us of your oil. I heard him whistling 
a tune. What time the daisy decks the green thy certain voice 
we hear. Every night he was &t play. They grinned applause 
before he spoke. Night after night I saw him there. I was 
standing twenty yards off. His father allowed him two hundred 
a year. All work and no play makes Jack a dull hoy. The mist 
had held the field of battle all day long. She walks the waters 
like a thing of life. Two weeks ago he was ten years old. I 
called my Roland his pet name. What art thou doing this cold 
winter's day. They call me the winter king. There came a 
gallant merchant-snip full sad. He gave her wounds repose. 
My sister works embroidery . A scornful laugh laughed he. Ye 
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winds that have made me your sport. We have toiled all nig?U, 
Infirm of purpose ! give me the daggers. The trial lasted two 
days. Thou hast prayed me for a sign. In the wilds of fiery 
climes he made himself a home. I forgave thee all that debt. 
Saddle me the ass. One mom 1 missed nim. Three days weVe 
fled together. Qive every man thine ear. Thus departed this 
life Eounimd Burke. We sail the sea of life. Sleep the sleep 
that knows not waking. On the whole we may pronounce him 
happy. 

73. (§ 87.) Bead out the adjective sentences, and say 
what noun or pronoun each one qualifies — 

His eyes were stark with fright, that like a live thing shuddered 
in his hair. Machiavelli was the keenest of diplomatists that ever 
lived. Evervthin^ that grows holds in perfection but a little 
moment. The evil that men do lives after them. They suffer 
most who utter least. He that filches from me my good name robs 
me of that which not enriches him, and makes me poor indeed. I 
feel the gales that from ye blow. This same flower that blooms 
to-day to-morrow will be dying. I thank the river Dee, that turns 
the mill, that grinds the corn. The wind that I sigh to will visit 
thy trees. There is even a happiness that makes the heart afraid. 
I know a bank whereon the wud thyme ^ws. Take the gooils 
the gods provide thee. The country which we shall invade will 
be the richest prize that could be offered by the gods to reward 
your valour. There is a reaper whose name is death. He who 
will the mountain 'climb feels again the sweet spring time. They 
ate up all they had. Let all the ends thou aim st at be thy 
country's, thy God's, and truth's. The diligence and expertness of 
the Jews in all pecuniary dealings recommended them to princes 
who were solicitous about the improvement of their revenues. A 
king sat on the rocky brow that looks o'er sea-bom Salamis. The 
devastation committed under the pretence of destroying wild 
animals, which had already been protected in their depredations, 
is noticed in serious authors. The levelling of forests, the draining 
of morasses, and the extirpation of mischievous animals which 
inhabit them, are the first objects of man's labour in reclaiming 
the earth to his use. Dant6 is among the veiy few who have 
created the national poetry of their country. Fame is the spur 
that the clear spirit doth raise. The trees which grew along the 
broken arches waved dark in the blue midnight. Behold the 
device that I bear on my shield. The harp he loved ne'er spake 
again. Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. Fame 
is no plant that grows on mortal soil. It was prudence that 
guided his efforts. I then turned again to the vision which I had 
been so long contemplating. I will not enter on my list of friends 
the man tiSat needlessly sets foot upon a worm. It was such a 
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winter as when birds die in the deep forests. I cannot give what 
men call love. The world is full of woodmen who expel Love's 
gentle Dryads from the haunts of Hfe. All things that we love 
and choiish, like ourselves, must fade and perish. Not a stone 
shall stand to tell the spot whereon the pyramids have stood. The 
potato belongs to the night-shade order, which includes a very 
large number of poisonous plants. In Ireland the labouring 
' classes have for more than two hundred years been principally fed 
by potatoes, which were introduced into their country late in the 
sixteenth century. The century-living crow, whose birth was in 
their tops, grew old and died among their branches. Doubtless 
there is a place of peace where my weak heart and all its throbs 
will cease. The entrance to the square was choked up with the 
dead bodies of men who had perished in vain efforts to fly. He 
solicited the pardon of all whom he might have injured. Yon sun, 
that sets upon the sea, we follow in his flight. He left a name, at 
which the world grew pale. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 

74. (§88.) Read out the adverbial sentences, and say 
what verbs, adjectives, or adverbs they qualify. 

While I held it it did not sink. I held it lest it should sink. 
The sun in heaven beheld not vales more beautiful than ours. Be 
silent, that you may learn. Oh what a tangled web we weave 
when first we practice to deceive. She deserts not thee if thou 
desert not her. They found their new friends more formidable 
than their old foes. Where the gray rock shadow throws there 
the purple primrose grows. So still she stood that the quick 
water-hen noted her not. When he falls, he falls as I do. Teai-s 
ran down as fast as summer showers. On the green banks of 
Shannon, when Sheelah was nigh, no blithe Irish 1^ was so happy 
as I. Numb were the beadsman's fingers while he told his rosary. 
Where soil is men grow either to weeds or flowers. When fate 
summons, monarchs must obey. When some great and gracious 
monarch dies, soft whispers first, and mournful murmurs rise. 
Where now the mightiest ocean rolls in pacific beauty, once were 
anchored continents and boundless forests. I will not go from 
here till they have made me fuU satisfaction. When upon thee 
falls the fated day fearless and painless thou shalt pass away. 
When I looked up I saw a man before me. I gazed until my eyes 
grew dim. His face did shine as the sun. She was as fair as fair 
might be. I am so deeply smitten through the helm, that with- 
out help I may not last till mom. Music, when soft voices die, 
vibrates in the memory. Where once we dwelt our name is heard 
no more. 
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76. (§90.) Read out the noun sentences, and say to 
what verbs they stand as subjects or objects — 

What we have been makes us what we are. Some said he was 
a man of blood and peril. My sabre shall win what the weaker 
must buy. Tiie Athenians undei-stand what is good. What she 
wills to do or say, seems wisest, virtuousest, discreetest, best. I 
see that such as sit aloft mishap doth threaten most of all. I 
thought I heard, some minutes iiast, soiuids as of a castle-bell. 
" How happy," exclaimed this child of air, ** are the holy spirits 
that wander there ! " It was told us that the flying solaier cast 
away his arms. What sorrow was, thou bad'st her know. I know 
where the isles of perfume are. Augustus Caesar made it his 
l)oast that he found the city of Rome built of brick, and that he 
left it built of marble. Wliat he learns one day is gone the next. 
I will tell ye now what never yet was heard in tale or song. 0, 
sad virgin (I pray), tliat thy power might raise Musaeus from his 
])ower. I thought ten thousand swords would have leaped from 
their scabbards. May we presume to say that at thy birth new 
joy was spmng in heaven. Mark how the lark and linnet suig 
with rival notes. The mighty master smiled to see that love was 
in the next degree. War, he sung, Ls toil and trouble. Is it not 
strange to hear a poet say he comes to ask vou how you like the 
play. " Oh that a year were granted me to live !'^ cried the young 
poet from his bed of death. That the soul be without knowledge 
it is not good. It is the reproach of historians that they have too 
often turned history into a mere record of the butchery of men by 
tlieir fellow-men. Lives of great men all remind us we can make 
our lives sublime. One of the holiest relations, he said, was that 
of mother and son. Who can tell how many a soul sublime has 
felt the influence of malignant star i " What," said the nobleman 
to the sage, "have you got by your philosophy i" "Society ni 
myself," was the answer. After the third cry, ne again proclaimed 
that none, on peril of instant death, should aare, by word, cry, or 
action, to interfere with or disturb this fair field of combat. Don't 
you remember what a great tiling you thought it to get a piece of 
bread i Do you happen to recollect what the fellow said 1 It is 
to be hoped that the present century has nothing to do with the 
mouldy opinions of the last. , This reminds me of what I am very 
ai)t to forget. A man knows that he shall by the simple operatioii 
of moving one foot forward first, and then the other, be sure to 
accomplish his journey. I know not how it has happened. It 
really seems that whilst his Grace was meditating his well-con- 
sidered censure upon me, he fell into a sort of sleep. Argyle's 
great error was that he did not resolutely refuse to accept the 
name without the power of general. I have a strong impression 
on my spirit that deliverance will come speedilv. This evening 
the order came that I must die upon Monday or Tuesday. In tliis 
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little piece he complained that his friends had been still more cruel 
than his enemies. My greatest ^ef is that I leave no thing that 
claims a tear. What seemed his head, the likeness of a kingly 
crown had on. Long were to tell what I have done. Falcons, 
they say, to be true to their prey should be trained in the morning 
early. What aixiently I wished, I long believed. 

76« (§§87-90.) Eead out the subordinate sentences, 
say whether they are noun, adjective, or adverbial sen- 
tences, and what are their relations as such — 

The sources of the noblest rivers which spread fertility over 
continents, and bear richly-laden fleets to the sea, are to be sought 
in wild and barren moimtain-tracts, incorrectly laid down in maps, 
and rarely explored by travellers. What shall he have that killed 
the deer ? In magic he was as deep»ly read as he that made the 
brazen head. He said he had been justly punished. It is neces- 
sary that he should know the truth. If this man had not £12,000 
a year he would be a very stupid man. If thou would'st view 
Melrose aright, go visit it by the pale moonlight. Armies have 
triumphed imder leaders who possessed no very eminent qualities. 
To me the meanest flower that lives can give thoughts that do 
often lie too deep for tears. He was told that, unless he returned 
fuller answers, he should be put to the torture. We learn from 
Horace, Homer sometimes sleeps. Hear me now, who do thy will. 
Even thus from childhood's hour I Ve seen my fondest hopes decay. 
That age is best which is the first. The stones whereon I tread 
do grimly speak. Till the future dares forget the past, his fate 
and fame shall be an echo and a light unto eternity. Here lies 
our sovereign lord, the king, whose word no man relies on, who 
never said a foolish thing, and never did a wise one. We rove 
wherever the wind may blow. Gather ye rose-buds while ve may. 
The thoughts of men ao as therasdves decay. My glass shall not 
persuade me I am old. They cost as much as they are worth. 
This is as good as yours. You are not so tall as I. Prometheus 
stole away tlie living fires that warm us. 0, how wretched is that 
poor man that hangs on princes' favours. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge even a 
look that threatened ner with insult. They say that the capital 
of France is called after Paris, the son of Priam, because he fled 
there when Troy was overthrown. He had. he said, been justly 
punished. I understood liim to add that sne was parting amid- 
ships. To the end, we discern no decisive change in the complexion 
of JBums' character. Elizabeth knew that if she was forced into 
a recognition of Mary Stuart, a Catholic revolution would not be 
many months distant. How few appear in those streets which a 
few hours ago were crowded. He (ud not ofler to speak to me till 
I had walked up close to his bed-side. A man who has been 
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brought up among books, and is able to talk of nothing else, is a 
very mdifterent companion. I dreamed that I was conveyed inti> 
a wide and boundless plain. When I came to mv castle I tied into 
it like one pursued, The farther I was from the occasion of my 
fright, the greater my apprehensions were. Pleased with the 
danger, when tiie waves went high, he sought the stonns. 

77. (§ 96.) In the following sentences read out the 
conditional or modifying sentence, and say if the verbs 
are in the indicative or in the subjunctive mood. (Soe 
§92.) 

Lycidas, your sorrow, is not dead, sunk though he be beneath 
the watery floor. If our youngest brother be with us then will 
we go down. If mischief befall him by the way, then shall ye 
bring down my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. If I stand 
here I saw him. Could I fly I *d fljr with thee. And if he could 
rtie) would bite. that I had wines like a dove ! then would 
1 flee away, and be at rest. Were I Brutus and Brutus Antony, 
there were an Antony would move the stones of Rome to rise ana 
mutiny. I 'd choose to be a daisy, if I might be a flower. He 
came here that he might see you. I should bum the letter if I 
were you. If winter comes, can spring be far behind ? Advise if 
this be worth attempting. If thou doubt, the beasts will tear 
thee piecemeal. Supposing a dozen men were cast ashore, and 
left to their o^vn resources, one would be set to one business, and 
one to another. If he attempted it, he did wrong. If he at- 
tempted it, he would do wi*ong. If such there breathe, go mark 
him well. If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves. 
He were no lion were not the Romans hinds. I would let any 
one have the making of the laws of a country, if I might miJce 
their ballads. 

78. (§§88,91.) Supply suppressed conditions — 

I would go. All sorts of cattle the dragon would eat. Welcome 
were death. I would not pass another such a night. Tell me 
where my book is. How would you act? I am sure I could do 
it. I fear I should not succeed. To know our enemies' minds 
we'd rip their hearts. Qold were as good as twenty orators. 
There is a vice in them that were a virtue in us. A liar is not 
likely to be believed. I would not enter on my list of fiends the 
man who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

79. Analyse these simple sentences-— 

Round the decay of that colossal wreck, boundless and bare, the 
lone and level sands stretch for away. Aloft in awful state the 
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godlike hero sat on his imperial throne. In a small chamber, 
friendless and imseen, toiled o'er his types a poor unlearned young 
man. There he built with wattles from the marsh a little lonely 
church in days of yore. He espied an old man, stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming towards 
him. King Harold still stood close by the golden dragon, with 
his axe in his hand and his shield pierced with several arrows. 
I go through the park once or twice a week to my little retire- 
ment. Round his neck was suspended a collar of emeralds, of 
uncommon size and brilliancy. The most splendid death is that 
of the hero in the hour of victory. The sight of his blood and the 
exquisite pain appalled the courage of the chief. The cries of fear 
and of pain were drowned in the martial music of drums and 
tmmpets. In the winter he dozed away his time within his 
father's house by the fireside, in a kind of torpid state, seldom 
departing from the chimney-corner. Round great part of our 
coast we find terraces from twenty to fifty feet above the level of 
the sea. Fiery thoughts do shape themselves witliin me. A 
kingless happy folk we long have been, not galled by any yoke 
but the white leaguer of the winter-tide. My high-blown pride 
has left me weary and old with service to the mercy of a rude 
stream. The soaring pine, alder, and poplar black were thickly 
spread. Harold fell by the most glorious of deaths, fighting for 
his land and people. Here, girt with friends or foes, a man may 
speak his will. Willing to support the just measures of the 
government, but determined to observe the conduct of the 
minister with suspicion, he will oppose the violence of faction 
with ^reat firmness. The administration of capital in the manu- 
factunng trade calls for some of the most sohd laculties of human 
character. In Norway and Sweden the saw-dust of non-resinous 
woods, after having been boiled in water and baked, is mixed 
with flour to form the material for bread. Large quantities of 
spirits, sold under the name of British brandy, are made from 
potato starch. Eggs are very nutritious articles of food. Thus 
we have seen through the whole course of four reigns a continual 
struggle maintained between the crown and the people. How all 
occasions do inform against me ! The fleet set sail in the finest 
weather, amidst the discharges of cannon and the acclamations of 
an immense crowd of spectators. With age, with cares, with 
maladies oppressed, he seeks the refuge of monastic rest. Forth 
goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned the cheerful haunts of 
men, to wield the axe and drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
from morn to eve his solitary task. The right of the prince to 
make laws and to levy money had. during many generations, been 
undisputed. Snatch from the asnes of your sires the embers of 
their former fires. Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow. 
A good book is the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, em- 
balmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life. 
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80. Analyse the complex sentences — 

"The Romans," said he, "have demanded that I and my 
principal officers should be delivered up to them as malefactors." 
When supper was over, the old man gave a knock upon the ttvblo 
with the naft of his knife to bid them prepare for the dance. It 
is the most transcendent privilege which any subject can enjoy «)r 
wish for, that he cannot be affected either in his property, his 
liberty, or his person, but by the unanimous conseiit of twelve 
of his neighbours and etpials. He had been eight years extractiiii*- 
sunbeams out of cucumbers, which were to oe put into phials 
hei-metically sealed, and let out to warm the air in raw inclement 
summers. While the multitude below saw only the flat sterile 
desert in which they had so long wandered, bounded on every side 
]>y a near horizon, or diveraifiea only by some deceitful mira,ice, 
Moses was gazing from a far higlier stand, on a far lovelier 
country, following with his eve the long course of fertilizing rivei-s, 
througn ample pastures, and under the bridges of great caj)it{ils, 
measuring the distances of masts and harbours, and portioning 
(Kit those wealthy regions from Dan to Beersheba. I have men- 
tioned that I preserved the skhis of all animals that I killed, by 
hanging them up, stretched out with sticks in the sun, by which 
means some of tliem were so dry and hard that they were fit for 
little ; but others, it seems, were very useful. A huge red, glaring 
bonfire speedilv arose close to the door of the prison, sending up a 
tall column of smoke and fiame a^inst its antique turrets and 
strongly-grated windows, and illuminating the ferocious and wild 
gestures of the rioters who surrounded the i)lace, as well as the 
pale and anxious groups of those who, from windows in the 
vicinage, watched the progress of this alarming scene. 

If a great employer leaves his business, he takes with him a 
power of administration, which is not less indispensiible than the 
capital itself. Johnson said of Ednuuid Burke, That if vou met 
him under a gateway m a shower of rain, you nnist perceive that 
he was a remarkable man. During this long pilgrinuige, the pious 
enthusiast regulated his circuit so as annually to visit the graves 
of the unfortunate Covenanters who suffered by the sword, or by 
the executioner, during the reigns of the two last monarchs of the 
Stuart line. Each of these citizens was a freeman, who dared to 
assert the liberty of his thoughts^ words, and actions ; whos(> 
person and property were guarded by ecpial law ; and wIki 
exercised his mdependent vote in the ^vernment of the republic. 
I remember the old scholastic aphonsm which says, ''That the 
man who lives wholly detached from others must either be an 
an^el or a devil.". To be so distinguished is an honour which, 
bemg very little accustomed to favoiu*s from the great, I know 
not well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 
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To the ocean now I fly, 

And those happy climes that lie 

Where day never shuts his eye. 

The Peri yet may be forgiven 
Who brines to this eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to heaven. 

The expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey, 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerful haunts of men, to wield the axe. 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear. 

When I survey the bright 

Celestial sphere. 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear, 
My soul her wings doth spre^. 

And heavenward flies, 
Th' Almighty's mysteries to read 
In the large volumes of the skies. 

Who steals my purse steals trash ; 

But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 

If every just man that now pines with want 
Had but a moderate and beseeming share 
Of that which lewdly-pampered Luxury 
Now heaps upon some few with vast excess. 
Nature's full blessings would be well dispensed 
In unsuperfluous, e'en proportion, 
And then the Giver wouldf be better thanked. 
His praise due paid ; for swinish Gluttony 
Ne'er looks to heaven amidst his gorgeous feast, 
But with besotted base ingratitude 
Crams and blasphemes his feeder. 

Near them on the sand. 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip, and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its sculptor well those passions read 
Which yet survive, stamped on these lifeless things. 
The hand that worked them, and the heart that feo. 
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Examples of additional exercises suggested 

on page 69. 

81. Tell out the cases of all relative pronouns in exer- 
cise 73. 

82. Tell out all the pronouns which are in the objective 
case in exercises 75, 76, 77, and say by what preposition 
or transitive verb each is governed. 

83. Tell out all the transitive verbs, finite and infinite, 
in exercises 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, and name the object of 
each. 

84. Bead out the sentences in 72 with the active voice 
changed to passive. 

85. Read out the sentences in exercises 37, 38, 39, 42, 
79, with all the subjects that admit of it changed from 
singular to plural, or vice versa, 

86. Tell out all nouns in the objective case in exercise 
68, &c., and say by what transitive verb or preposition 
each is governed. 

87. Read out all the infinite verb-forms in 75, 76, 77, 
79, 80, and say whether they are used as nouns, adjec- 
tives, or adverbs. 

88. Tell out the cases of all nouns and pronouns in 
42, 75, 76, 77, 79, 80, according to the following scheme. 

'absohite 
of address 

subject of the verb 

> complement of the copul. verb — — 

Possessive, sing, or plu., qualifying the noun 

nk;««f;„« «•«« ^« ^i,, f governed by the trans, verb — 
Objective, sing, or plu. { governed by the prep. 

&c. &c. 
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HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

Mited by 
THE REV. M. CBEIGHTON, M.A. 

LATS PILLOW AMD TUTOR OF XXaTON COLLBOK, OXFORD 

Small 8vo. 

Thb most important and the most difELoult point in historical teaching is to awaken 
a real interest in the minda of beginners. For this purpose concise handbooks 
are seldom useftil. (General sketches, however accurate in their outlines of 
political or constitutional development, and however well adapted to dispel false 
ideas, still do not make history a living thing to the young. They are most 
valuable as maps on which to trace the route beforehand and show its direction, 
but they wiU seldom allure any one to take a walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Biographies is to try and select from English 
History a few men whose lives were lived in stirring times. The intention is to 
treat their lives and times in some little detail, and to group round them the most 
distinctive features of the periods before and after those in which they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest may be awakened without any sacrifice 
of accuracy, and that personal sympathies may be kindled without forgetfulness of 
the principles involved. 

It may be added that around the lives of individuals it will be possible to bring 
together fiusts of social life in a clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture 
of particular times than is possible in a historical handbook. 

By reading short biographies a few clear ideas may be formed in the pupil's 
mind, which may stimulate to further reading. A vivid impression of one period, 
however short, will carry the pupil onward and give more general histories an 
interest in their turn. Something, at least, will be gained if the pupil realises 
that men in past times lived and moved in the same sort of way as they do at 
present 

The Beries oontains the following Biographies : 

1. Simon db Montfort. With Maps and Flam, 28, 6d. 

2. The Black Prince. With Maps, 2s, 6d, 

3. Sir Walter Balegh. With Maps and Portrait, Zs, 

4. The DuKB OF Wellington. With Ma^s^ Plans, and Portrait. 

In prqHxiration, 
6. Oliver Cromwell. 
6. The Duke of Marlborough. 
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SELECT PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE 

RUGBY EDITION. 
With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 

Small 8vo. 

As You Like It. 2j. 

Edited by the Rev. CHARLES E. Moberly, M. A., Assistant-Master 

in Rugby School, and formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

"This b a handy, clearly printed school edition of Shakspere's bright play. The 
notes are sensible, and not overdone, and the introduction is helpful.' — AthefUBunt. 
"The notes are clear, to the point, and brief, and for the most part excellent." 

Standard. 

Macbeth. is. Edited by the Skvl^. 

** A very excellent text, very ably annotated." — Standard. 

** The plan of giving a brief sketch of each character in the pigy lends additional 
interest to it for the young learner. The notes are mainly explanatory, and serve the 
same useful purpose of clearing away difficulties from the path of the young reader. 
Of all school Snaksperes, this seems to us considerably the best." — Educational 
Times. 

Hamlet. 2j. 6d. Edited by the Same. 

"The Introductions in this edition are particularly good, rising above the dull 
level of antiquarianism into a region of intelligent and sjrmpathetic comment and 
analysb not often reached in school-books. The Rugby Edition will do well either 
for school or home reading." — London Quarter ly Revie7v. 

King Lear. zs. ed. Edited by the Same. 
With Notes at the end of the Volume. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Edited by the Same. 

CORIOLANUS. 2s. ed. 

Edited by Robert Whitelaw, M. A. , Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

'* The way in which the play is edited displays careful scholarship, and the whole 
edition is extremely well adapted for school use." — Educational Times. 

" This number of the Rugby Edition of Select Plays of Shakspere we think the 
oest of the series. There is more effort than before to brine out the characteristics of 
(he central figure of the play, the notes are fuller, and the glossary too." — Atheneeum. 

The Tempest. 2j. 

Edited by]. Surtees Phillpotts, M.A., Head- Master of Bed- 
ford Grammar School, formerly Fellow v^ New College, Oxford. 

With Notes at the end of the Volunic. 

The Merchant of Venice. 

Edited by R. W. Taylor, M. A., Head- Master of Kelly College, 
Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John^s College, Cambridge. 

With Notes at the end of the Volume. 
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Stories from Ovid in 

Elegiac Verse. By R. W. Taylor, 
M.A.. Head-Master of Kelly Col- 
lege, Tavistock. 

Crown %vo. ys. td. 

The Anabasis of. Xeno- 

phon. Edited by R. W. Taytx^r, 
M.A. 

Crown %vo. 

Books I. and II. 3^. 6d. 
Books III. and IV. 3*. 6d. 

Easy Latin Stories for 

Beginners. By G. L. Bennett, 
M.A., Head-Master of the High 
School, Plymouth. 

Crown Svo. 2s. 6ii. 
A K.BY, for the use of Tutors only. 

Progressive Exercises in 

Latin Elegiac Verse. By C. G. Gkpp, 
B.A-, late Junior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 

Third Edition, Revised Crown Zvo. 
y. 6d. Tutor's AEY, 5s. 

Selections from Lttcian, 

With English Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Small Zvo. 3^. 6rf". 

The Elements of G^'eek 

Accidence. With Philological Notes. 
By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 

Crown Zvo. 4^. dd. 



A Primer of Greek Acci- 

dettce. For the Use of Schools. By 
Evelyn Abbott, M. A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford ; and 
E. D. Mansfield, M.A., Assistant- 
Master at Clifton College. With a 
Preface by John Percival, M.A., 
LL.D., Head-Master of Clifton Col- 
lege. 

Cro7vn Zvo. qs. 6d. 



Select Plays of Sliakspere. 

Rugby Edition. - 

Small Zvo. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. a*. 
MACBETH. 2f. 
HAMLET. IS. 6d. 
KING LEAR. 2J. 6d. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles E. 

Mobekly, 5I.A., Assistant-Master at 

Rugby School. 

CORIOLANUS. 2J. 6^. 

Edited by Robert Whitelaw, 
M.A., A«»sistant-Master at Rugby 
School. 

THE TEMPEST. 7s. 

Edited by J. SurteesPh ill potts, 
M.A., Head-Master of Bedford Gram- 
mar School. 



A History of England, 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, 
M.A-, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. 

With numerous Maps and Plans. 
Crown Zvo. 

Period I.— Medi/Eval Monarchy: 
The Departure of the Romans to 
Richard III. a.d 449—1485. 4* . 6«/. 

Period II.— Peksonal Monarchy: 
Henrv VII. to James II. a.d. 1485 
—1688 5*. 

Period III.— Constitutional Mon- 
archy: William and Mary to the 
Present Time. a. u. 1689 — 1837. fs.ta. 



Historical Biographies. 

Edited by the Rev. M. Creighton, 

M.A,, late Fellow and Tutor of Mcr- 

ton College, Oxford. 

IVith Maps and Plans. Small Zvo. 
SIMON DE MONTFORT. ^s. 6d. 
THE BLACK PRINCE. 2s. 6d. 
SIR WALTER RALEGH. 3*. 



A Years Botany. Adapted 

to Home and School Use. By 
Frances Anna Kitchener. 

Illustrated by the Author. 

Crown Z%fo. 5s. 
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Scenes from Greek Plays, 

Rugby Edition. By Arthur Sidg- 
wicK, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Kugby School. 

StnallZvo. ly. 6ti. tach. 

ARISTOPHANES. 
The Clouds. The Fkogs. Thk 
Kkights. Plutus. 

EURIPIDES. 
Iphigenia^vTaukis. TheCycloi^;. 
Ion. Electra. Alcestis. Uacch.i:. 
Hecuba. 

An Introdnction to Greek 

Prose Comf^osiiion. Ry Arthur 

SlDGWlCK, M.A. 

Second Edition. Croxvn Zvo. 5 J. 
A Key, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 

Homers Iliad. Edited, with 

Notes, at the end, for the use of Junior 
Student.^ by Arthur Sidgwick, 
M.A." 

Small 8r'<7. 

Books I. and II. 3J. ^1. 

Materials and Models for 

Greek Prose Composition. Selected 
and arranged by J. Y. Sargent, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Hertford 
College, Oxford ; and T. F. Dallin, 
M.A., Tutor, late Fellow, of Queen's 
College, Oxford. 

Ne^v Edition. Cro7vn Zvo. 5*. 

GKEEK rERSION OF SELECT- 
ed Pieces/* om Materials and Models. 
By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. For the 
use of Tutors only. 

Crown ^vo. fs. 6d. 

Materials and Models for 

Latin Prose Com/Position. Selected 
and arranged by J. Y. Sargent, 
M.A., and T. F. Dallin, M A. 

AVw Edition. Crown &vo. 6s. 6d, 

LATIN VERSION OF (60) .V^- 
lected Pieces from Materials and 
Models. By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 
For the use of Tutors onlj'. 
Crown Svo. 51. 



Tlie u^neid of VergiL 

Edited, with Notes at the end, by 
Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master 
of Modem Subjects at Merchant 
Taylors' School, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Croxvn Zvo. 

Bo,oks I. and II. 9f. 6d. 
Books XI. and XII. zs. 6d. 

La Fontaines Fables. 

Books I. and II. Edited, with 
English Notes at the end, for use in 
Schools, by the Rev. P. Bowden- 
Smith, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School. 

Small Sj'o. 2*. 

A German Aecidence, for 

the Use of Schools. Bv J. W. J. 
Vecqueray, Assistant-Master at 
Rugby School. 
Xe^v Edition, Revised, ^to. 3J. td. 

First German Exercises, 

Adapted to Vecqueray 's " German 
Accidence for the Use of Schools." 
By E. F. Gr en FELL, M.A,, late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 

Cro7vn 8vo. aj. 

LeSSingS Fables. Arranged 

in order of difficulty. Forming a 
First German Readmg Book. By 
F. Storr, B.A. 

Crtnvn Zvo. as. 6d. 

Selections from Modem 

French Anihors. Edited, with 
English Nctes and Introductory 
Notice, by Henri van Laun, Trans- 
lator of Taine's " History of English 
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